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Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 
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Bemis multiwalls 
are the way 
you want ’em... 








ROUGH Outer Sheets — Bemis’ Ruf-Grip 
paper gives you non-skid stacking, safer ship- 
ping, easier handling. Available if you wish. 


and 


Smooth 


SMOOTH Inner Sheets— Bemis Multiwall 
Flour Bags have smooth inner sheets, give maxi- 
mum efficiency in dumping with minimum loss 
of flour and least consumption of time. Your 
baker customers appreciate this. 


You’re ahead when you pack and ship in Bemis 
Multiwalls. 
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...not quite as good oe 
as a vacation, but almost... Bee 
since the boss put us on 100% 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


There’s no fussing and fretting ... then waiting with wrinkles in your brow, hoping 





for no “cripples.” It’s easy to bake perfect brown loaves every time since we’re 


using al] Drinkwater. 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Wherever the name “KELLY’S FAMOUS?” is mentioned, bakers 
think of these things—quality, good value, dependability. ‘These 


are the hallmark of this famous flour for over 50 years. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 





selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 








The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Outlook for Spring 
Wheat and Durum 
Reported Good 


A good supply of moisture was re- 
ceived again in the Northwest last 
week, and in the main the outlook 
for spring wheat and durum is good, 
crop reports indicate. 

There were a few points where 
rainfall was light, but moisture con- 
ditions generally were considered sat- 
isfactory, according to the crop re- 
ports of Peavey Elevators and the 
Occident Elevator Division of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. 

The Peavey report said that, all 
sections considered, the present out- 
look for small grain in its area is for 
an average or better than average 
crop. 


The Occident report said that in 
the Minot and northeastern Montana 
territory, rains were lighter but there 
was still an ample moisture supply 
to carry the crop along for the pres- 
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ent. There were complaints of weeds 
and wild oats in some sections. On 
the whole, growth progress was good 
last week. 

Temperatures and winds were mod- 
erate throughout the period, the 
Peavey report noted. 

The Amber Milling Division’s re- 
port on durum wheat pointed out 
that fairly heavy rains were received 
last week in all areas, and moisture 
was more than adequate in all areas. 
Growing conditions have been ideal 
and the crop has been making good 
progress. 





Rains Indicate Possible Wet 
Harvest, Hike Yield Prospects 


KANSAS CITY — Abundant mois- 
ture in the Southwest has indicated 
the possibilities of a wet harvest of 
1955 winter wheat and at the same 
time generally improved the yield 
prospects. Recent heavy precipitation, 


which has continued into this week 
over much of the area, has at some 
points slowed down the ripening 
process but is causing a gain in con- 


dition. 
Western Nebraska and northwest- 


ern Kansas are localities where pros- 
pects are on the upgrade while fur- 
ther south in Oklahoma, Texas and 


southern Kansas the harvest activity 
has been delayed somewhat by the 
weather. In scattered points, hail and 


tornadic activity have done some 
damage. 

In spite of the wet pre-harvest sea- 
son, the earliest new Kansas wheat 


arrival on record came into the Kan- 
sas City market June 3. It was a 


sample grade car from Independence, 
weighing 59 Ib., 12.05% moisture and 
was sold at 17¢ over July. The first 
1954 Kansas car arrived at Kansas 
City June 8, and in 1953 it was 
June 5. 

The first new wheat of the year 
came in May 31 from Bomarton, 
Texas, as reported last week. Since 
that time, only a few additional new 
cars have hit Kansas City. About 10 
were reported over the week-end 
June 6 from southern Kansas and 
northeastern Oklahoma. Protein 
ranged up close to 15% and test 
weights were 60 to 62 lb. Moisture, 
however, was high, and on those cars 
that reached 16% moisture, the price 
had to be negotiated. 

Good milling wheat has not ap- 
peared at the cash markets yet, ac- 
cording to best advices. Most of the 
early cars are trading at the bottom 
end of the premium ranges. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Wheat farmer 
votes in the six states of Missouri, 
the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Montana will determine the outcome 
of the marketing quota referendum 
to be held on June 25, 1955, clearly 
indicating that the results will rest 
in the efforts of M. W. Thatcher of 
the Farmers’ Union Grain Terminal 
Assn. and the National Farmers 
Union. These two cohesive units have 
the ward-level organization to get 
out the vote and they now appear 
determined to put the referendum 
across, at least in the Northwest 
where their major strength lies. 

An analysis of previous vote turn- 
outs by states clearly puts the de- 
cision in the hands of Bill Thatcher. 
And on the basis of his statements 
to The Northwestern Miller, his or- 
ganization is going all out to get ap- 
proval. If this all-out effort is made 
—and its effectiveness cannot be 
questioned—the wheat referendum is 
very likely to carry. 

With three full weeks before the 
election day, here is about the way 
things shape up. Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, is standing 
on the sidelines declining to attempt 
to influence the farmers’ decision. His 
aides are hopeful that the referendum 
will be rejected so that a wheat price 
support level can be established for 
the 1956 crop which will price wheat 
in many areas in line with imported 
feed grains and help to bring produc- 
tion for domestic food and export out- 
lets in line with requirements and 
permit the USDA to start working 
down the huge carryover, now ex- 
pected to run as high as 1.03 billion 
bushels on June 30, 1955. 

The numerically large American 
Farm Bureau Federation is working 
for a wheat price support for the next 





1,030 Million Bushel Wheat Carryover 
Seen; 990,000,000 Bu. CCC-Owned 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON —Work-sheet esti- 
mates currently being used at the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture dis- 
close that the wheat carryover on 
June 30, 1955, will be about 1,030 mil- 
lion bushels of which about 990 mil- 
lion will be owned by Commodity 
Credit Corp. 

This means that the free market 
supply of wheat from old crop years 
amounts to approximately 40 million 
bushels before new crop wheat enters 
the market in volume. 

This information is of significant 
interest at this time when the entire 
grain trade is questioning everyone 
to ascertain reliable information re- 
garding the farmers’ decision in the 
forthcoming wheat marketing quota 
referendum vote. 

With the CCC by far the dominant 
market factor in old crop wheat it is 
clearly seen that its pricing decisions 
can and will materially influence 


wheat prices no matter what the out- 
come of this referendum vote. It 
seems certain that if the referendum 
is rejected by the producers, the CCC, 
through its pricing policy or by with- 
holding government wheat stocks 
from the market, can prevent any 
d’sastrous price break. 

According to USDA officials, their 
breakdown of the carryover by 
classes is obtained by assigning to 
each CCC regional field. office that 
part of the carryover by class which 
is normally marketed in their area. 
For example, the Pacific Coast CCC 
office registers that part of the car- 
ryover under the general classifica- 
tion of white wheat, the Minneapolis 
CCC office area as spring wheat. Un- 
doubtedly within each CCC regional 
office holds other classes of wheat, 
too. 

Carryover By Class 

These are the regional figures on 
which the USDA is now estimating 
the wheat carryover by class of 


wheat: Total 1,030 million bushels; 
hard spring wheat—148 million; 
durum—slightly less than 2 million; 
hard winter wheat—664 million; soft 
red wheat—40 million; white wheat— 
126 million and mixed wheat—12 mil- 
lion. 

The USDA makes no attempt to 
fix the location of the estimated free 
supply of wheat by class, leaving for 
the market a neat guessing contest. 

With approximately two-thirds of 
the carryover consisting of hard win- 
ter wheat it leaves little doubt that 
this class of wheat is the big offender 
in piling up surpluses. It also identi- 
fies the hard spring wheat area as 
another major contributor to the sur- 
plus trouble problem. The much- 
maligned soft red wheat is somewhat 
less than the problem child which has 
been carelessly charged as a major 
contributor to the surplus. 

Previously, in attempting to fore- 
cast the outcome of the wheat refer- 

(Continued on page 48) 


crop at 65% of parity, indicating that 
its field work, if any, will certainly 
not be to persuade farmers to ap- 
prove the forthcoming referendum. 
It may be doubted that the AFBF has 
the ward-level political organization 
of FUGTA and the National Farmers 
Union. The Farm Bureau influence 
will be in the local banks and larger 
farm units, probably many of the 
landlord farm units whose votes are 
generally not.cast in referendum elec- 
tions. 
No Price Break Seen 


Too much emphasis has developed 
on the possibility that if the referen- 
dum is rejected wheat prices will 
break sharply. Unquestionably the 
highly speculative futures markets 
might react in this manner, but it 
can be asserted unequivocally that 
USDA officials do not intend to stand 
idly by to permit domestic and world 
grain markets to go to the dogs. Top 
USDA officials have assured The 
Northwestern Miller that if the refer- 
endum is turned down by the voters, 
they are prepared to do everything 
to stabilize and maintain wheat prices 
by either taking Commodity Credit 
Corp. stocks off the market or by 
setting the CCC re-sale price for 
wheat at a level which would assure 
all buyers that USDA did not intend 
to wreck the wheat price structure. 

In addition there is now pending 
before Congress a stop-gap bill to 
take effect if the referendum is re- 
jected in which USDA would be em- 
powered to fix the support for the 
next crop at 70% of parity. Under the 
existing law the support level would 
drop to 50% of parity support if the 
referendum loses. While most USDA 
officials see 65% of parity support as 
a more appropriate line, it is believed 
that if the pending stop-gap legisla- 
tion passes, USDA would not object 
too seriously to this one year tem- 
porary price support level for wheat. 

Some general information and state 
data on the wheat referendum that 
has not been made public previously 
make interesting material to analyze. 

There are approximately 1,509,000 
wheat farms in the commercial wheat 
area of the U.S., of which about 900,- 
000 are those which grow 15 acres or 
less and are therefore ineligible for 
referendum voting. 

This leaves a total wheat farm vote 
potential of 609,000. But the actual 
eligible vote in the referendum is 
estimated at about 910,000 since the 
609,000 eligible wheat farmers total 
does not take into consideration some 
other not too widely-known factors. 
For example, in the states of Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, New Mexico, Texas and 
Washington, where state community 
property laws exist, both the farmer 
and his wife have voting rights. 


Landlords Don’t Vote 


Another obscure vote aspect is that 
on tenant-occupied farms, landlords 
have the same voting rights as the 
tenants. But, as will later be demon- 
strated, landlords generally do not 
vote. USDA estimates that of the 
609,000 eligible farms about one third 
represent landlord operation. 

A third factor which swells the 
eligible vote is that of joint opera- 
tion. On farms operated jointly by 

(Continued on page 52) 
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ROANOKE, VA. — The National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn.’s recent 
meeting in Roanoke was concluded 
on a note of optimism for greater use 
of flour in the home. 

The final session of the meeting 
consisted of a panel discussion on 
“How to Sell More Self Rising Four,” 
and the millers were given many 
practical sales discussions. 

The meeting was held May 20-21, 
and attendance hit the excellent 
total of 148. (An earlier story on the 
meeting appeared in the May 24 issue 
of The Northwestern Miller.) 

The home baking panel on May 21 
was moderated by R. V. Harris, 
Owosso, Mich., and was .organized by 
Miss Alice Bounds, educational direc- 
tor of the Self Rising Flour Institute. 
Other panel members were Miss 
Janet L. Cameron, food specialist, 
Virginia extension department; Mrs. 
Margaret Dean, associate professor 
of nutrition, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute; and Frank Hoyng, grocery 
merchandiser, Kroger Co., Roanoke. 

At the conclusion of the interest- 
ing and well handled discussion, the 
millers were optimistic that more 
flour could be sold for home use. The 
slogan is that while it’s “Smart to 
Be Thrifty,” it’s “Thrifty to Be 
Smart.” 

Grain Sanitation 

A talk on the grain sanitation pro- 
gram was presented by George P. 
Larrick, commissioner of food and 
drugs, Washington. (This was re- 
viewed in the May 24 issue of The 
Northwestern Miller.) Herman Steen, 
vice president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, also discussed san- 
itation, outlining the long range ef- 
fect on grain grades and the progress 
already made toward a tightening of 
sanitation standards. 

John M. Amos, associate extension 
entomologist, Blacksburg, Va., spoke 
of bringing rodent contamination to 
farmers’ attention through visual 
eviderice of economic loss and dam- 
age which one pair of rodents can 
cause in one year. 

Otis B. Jones, Rapidan, Va., the 
retiring president, presented a review 
of association activities, and the new 
president, R. C. Bryson, Statesville, 
N.C., gave the presidential message. 
M. A. Briggs, Durham, N.C., reviewed 
the Minneapolis MNF convention. At 
a luncheon meeting the speaker was 
Parke C. Brinkley, Virginia commis- 
sioner of agriculture. 

Approval was given to future meet- 
ing dates. The association has sched- 
uled a meeting Jan. 13, 1956, at the 
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Soft Wheat Millers Eye More 
Use of Flour in the Home 


Brown Hotel in Louisville, and it will 
meet May 18-19 at the Hotel Roanoke 
in Roanoke. 

There will be no usual! fall meeting 
of the association this year. The 
group has accepted an invitation to 
be guests of District No. 11 of the 
Association of Operative Millers at 
a meeting Oct. 14-15 at Clemson, 
S.C. The soft wheat millers’ group 
will support that meeting with its 
attendance and in every other way 
possible. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Spain Authorized 
To Buy Corn From 
U.S. Suppliers 


WASHINGTON — Issuance of a 
purchase authorization to the gov- 
ernment of Spain to finance the pur- 
chase of corn from U.S. suppliers has 
been announced by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The authoriza- 
tion (under Title I of Public Law 480) 
is issued under the previously an- 
nounced agreement entered into be- 
tween the two countries April 21, 
1955. 

Purchase Authorization FAS Form 
480-A No. 17-01 has been issued to 
Spain to provide for the purchase 
of up to $1,750,000 worth (approxi- 
mately 27,000 metric tons or 1,080.- 
000 bu.) of corn, Grade U.S. No. 2 
or better. 

The corn exported must have been 
produced in the continental U.S. It 
will not be necessary that the corn 
to be exported, or equivalent stocks, 
be obtained from Commodity Credit 
Corp. owned or loan stocks. However, 
prior to exportation, the corn to be 
exported or equivalent stocks may be 
purchased by the supplier from CCC. 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers may be made begin- 
ning June 9 and ending Sept. 30, 1955. 
Delivery will be to importers, f.o.b. 
or f.a.s. vessel, U.S. port(s) on or 
after June 9, but not later than Nov. 
30, 1955. The financing operation on 
behalf of the CCC will be admin- 
istered by the Chicago Commodity 
Stabilization Service office. 


——-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW GRAIN ELEVATOR 
RENSSELAER, IND.—The Jasper 
County Farm Bureau Co-op is build- 
ing a $100,000 elevator with a ca- 
pacity of 60,000 bushels at Kersey, 
according to Harold Sage, president. 








CANADIAN QUOTA FILLED 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
Customs announces that the pre- 
scribed quotas for the importation 
of Canadian wheat and wheat flour 
into the U.S. were filled at the open- 
ing moment of the quota period, 12 
noon e.s.t., May 31. The wheat quota, 
operative for the ensuing year, is 
795,000 bu. The flour quota is 3,815,- 
000 Ib. 





GMI DECLARES DIVIDENDS 

MINNEAPOLIS — The General 
Mills, Ine., board of directors has 
declared quarterly dividends on com- 
mon and preferred stock. The divi- 
dend on common stock payable Aug. 
1, 1955, to stockholders of record 
July 8, 1955, has been declared at 
75¢ a share. The 108th consecutive 
quarterly dividend on common stock, 
the dividend had previously been de- 
clared at 62%¢ per quarter. 

The dividend on General Mills 5% 
preferred stock was declared at 
$1.25 a share, payable July 1, 1955, 
to stockholders of record June 10, 
1955. This is the 63rd consecutive 
quarterly dividend on this stock. 
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Quaker Oats Co. 
To Build New Feed 
Mill in Chattanooga 


CHICAGO—A new feed mill will 
be constructed by The Quaker Oats 
Co. in Chattanooga, Tenn., it was 
announced this week by I. S. Riggs of 
Chicago, vice president in charge of 
feed sales. 

The feed mill will be constructed 
this summer as an addition to the 
company’s corn mill. It will mean 
better and faster service to feed deal- 
ers and poultrymen in Tennessee, 
Georgia, northern Alabama and the 
Carolinas, Mr. Riggs said. Cost will 
be about a quarter of a million 
dollars. 

The new mill is expected to begin 
operations early in 1956, with a pro- 
duction capacity of 60,000 tons. It 
will produce Ful-O-Pep broiler 
mashes for distribution in both bulk 
and bag form. Provisions will be 
made for future expansion to inc'ude 
production of other poultry mashes. 

Bids for coristruction will be ac- 
cepted as soon as plans are com- 
pleted. 





Canadians Protest U.S. Wheat 


Disposal Programs in Vain 


OTTAWA — Canadian government 
protests against U.S. wheat surplus 
disposal programs have brought “no 
substantial results of any kind.” This 
was revealed by George H. Mclvor, 
head of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
when he addressed the House of Com- 
mons Agricultural Committee in Ot- 
tawa. 

The American authorities replied 
that they were unable to do anything 
because they were being pressed by 
Congress to unload the heavy inven- 
tories on hand. The Canadians had 
pointed out that giveaway and other 
disposal schemes were affecting their 
markets and their ability to sell. Par- 
ticular complaint, it is understood, 
has been made against the subsidy 
system which makes it difficult, and 
in some cases impossible, for Cana- 
dian sellers of wheat and flour to 
compete. 

Canadian comment in recent months 
has been critical of ,.U.S. actions be- 
cause it was understood that the dis- 
posal schemes would not be allowed 
to interfere with the normal chan- 
nels of trade. The Canadians say 
they have done just that. 

Despite the severe competition, and 
the loss of markets, Mr. Mclvor 


warned that if Canada tried to com- 
pete by using similar methods it 
would only stir up trouble for itself. 
If Canada entered the giveaway, local 
currency acceptance and barter fields, 
the U.S. would attempt to reach its 
objective by other means. Canada, 
Mr. MclIvor declared, had not been 
caught “napping” by U.S. deals. A 
vigorous sales policy is being pursued 
and will continue to be pursued. Al- 
though export sales were increasing, 
despite the stiff American competi- 
tion, he did not think that the farm- 
ers would be able to market all their 
wheat before the end of the current 
crop year, July 31. 

It is understood that the Canadian 
protests are to be taken to a higher 
level. A meeting of the joint U.S.- 
Canada Committee on Trade & Eco- 
nomic Affairs is scheduled to be held 
in Ottawa during July. Representing 
Canada will be Clarence D. Howe, 
minister of trade and commerce, and 
other senior government officials. The 
U.S. will probably send John Foster 
Dulles, secretary of state; Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
George M. Humphrey, secretary of 
the treasury, and Sinclair Weeks, 
secretary of commerce. 








WHEAT FIELD DAY—Pausing between exhibits at the Kansas Wheat Field 
Day recently are William Farnan, vice president and flour buyer, General 
Baking Co., New York, and William Heegaard, vice president and general 
sales manager, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. (Center) Millers and 
bakers were given the opportunity to talk directly to wheat growers on the 
need for strong baking type wheats. Here, Philip Pillsbury, chairman of Pills- 


bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, center, chats with L. ©. Garrison, Jr., and his 
father, both wheat farmers near Pratt, Kansas. (Right) A serious discusssion 
group finds, left to right, Lew A. Hanna, William Kelly Milling Co., and W. 
Garvin Shirley, Shipley Baking Co., Fayetteville, Ark., talking over wheat 
prospects \jith grower Fran’ Hirsh, Kinsley, Kansas. Attendance of farmers, 
millers and bakers was assessed at around 6,000. 
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U.S. Daily Average Flour Production by Months 
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DAILY AVERAGE OUTPUT—Daily average flour pro- 
duction in Aovril was estimated by The Northwestern 
Miller at 823,000 sacks. As shown on the above chart, 
this was below the March average but was above the 


average for April last year. The decline from March to 
April in daily average production was in line with the 
usual trend, as indicated by the 10-year average and also 
last year’s pattern. 





U.S. Flour Sales Under IWA 
Double Those of Canada 


WASHINGTON—For the Interna- 


tional Wheat Agreement year through 
May 27, US. flour sales under this 
agreement are just about double 
those of Canadian mills. Australian 
wheat flour sales of 261,600 metric 
tons were concentrated to two large 
customers, Ceylon and _ Indonesia. 


These facts are contained in a report 
from the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Surprises for this wheat pact year 
flour-wise come from the rejuvenation 
of the U.S. flour business in Belgium 
areas where flour sales ran close to 
those of Canada. Last year Canada 
dominated the Belgian flour import 
business under IWA and although the 
Belgian flour business for this crop 
year is on balance larger, the U.S. 
gained greater porportionately. 

In the case of Cuba, up to this time 
its wheat imports are up about one 
third over last year but at the same 
time flour imports under the pact are 
also higher by about 20% with the 
U.S. making substantial sales gains as 
compared with nominal gains by the 
Canadian mills. 

For Latin American flour markets 
outside of Cuba, the US. increased 
its share of the flour business at a 
proportionately greater rate than did 
the Canadian mills. 


Here in terms of metric tons 
(wheat equivalent) are respective 
sales recorded for the two nations as 
reported through May 27 for each of 
the past two years: U.S. sales in 1954, 
approximately 182,100; in 1955, ap- 
proximately 206,000; Canadian sales 
in 1954 approximately 145,600; in 
1955, approximately 148,200. 

Only in the Venezuelan, Guatema- 
lan and Haitian markets did Canada 
register sales increases, but at the 
same time the US. mills were also 
chalking up sales advances. 

In the Philippine flour market Can- 
ada improved her sales position over 


1954, registering an increase of ap- 
proximately 28,000 metric tons as 
against a U.S. gain of about 20,000 
metric tons. Last year at this time 
the Philippine import quota was un- 
filled whereas this nation has closed 
its quota as of this date. 

The Netherlands continues to show 
its preference for U.S. flour over 
Canadian, boosting its flour purchases 
this year from the U.S. by about 24,- 
000 metric tons as Canadian sales lost 
ground slightly. All of the increase 
in Dutch flour imports under IWA 
this year went to the U.S. mills, the 
IWA report discloses. 

IWA sales over-all for the week 
ending May 31, 1955, represented a 
whittling down of the unlifted U.S. 
export quota balance of 59.7 million 
bushels. The Japanese quota was an- 
nounced to have been filled late last 
week. 

The USDA reported that during the 
period May 25 to May 31, 1955, in- 
clusive, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
confirmed sales of 1,011,000 bu. of 
wheat (including wheat and wheat 
flour in terms of wheat equivalent) 
under the IWA against the 1954-55 
year quotas. 

The sales for the week included 
77,254 sacks of flour (180,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent), and 831,000 bu. 
of wheat. The importing country prin- 


cipally involved in this week’s sales 
was the Netherlands. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1954-55 
year on June 21, 1954, total 135,841,- 
000 bu. Sales by the US. are 
through May 31, and in the case of 
other exporting countries sales shown 
are those recorded by the Wheat 
Council in London through May 27. 

The USDA also released a report 
of total 1954-55 transactions in wheat 
and flour recorded by the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council through May 
27, 1955. Total U.S. sales of flour, 
equal to 664,000 metric tons wheat 
equivalent, represent 10,480,609 sacks 
of flour (see table on page 46). 


Casoda Issues Warning 
On Treated Grain Sales 


WINNIPEG—Prairie farmers have 
again been warned by the Board of 
Grain Comissioners for Canada that 
they must not deliver grain that has 
been treated with panogen or other 
mercuric dusts or compounds. It was 
pointed out the presence of only a 
few kernels in a carload will cause it 
to be condemned. 

Warning farmers that it was against 
the law to deliver such grain and that 
heavy penalties prevail where the 
regulations have been contravened, 
board officials pointed out that it was 
essential that grain truck boxes be 
scrupulously cleaned out after car- 
rying any treated grain during seed- 
ing operations. 











Contracting Period Extended 


WASHINGTON—An extension of the contracting and delivery period 
has been granted on an authorization for Chile to finance the purchase of up 
to $2.2 million worth of soft white, western white, red winter, dark hard 


winter and/or hard winter wheat, grade U.S. No. 2 or better, and/or wheat ' 


flour. The extension of Purchase Authorization Nos. 12-01 and 12-02 issued to 
Chile March 9 and March 29 also applies to the purchase of up to $2.4 million 
worth of once-refined, or basis prime crude, cottonseed oil. 

The final dates of the contracting periods under these authorizations have 
been extended to June 30. The final dates of the delivery periods have been 
extended from June 30 to July 31 in the case of wheat and/or wheat flour, and 
to Aug. 31 in the case of cottonseed oil. All other terms and conditions of the 
purchase authorizations remain the same as previously announced. 


1l 
Economists See 
Lower Wheat 
Prices in June 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Lower 


wheat prices and mixed changes in 
feed grain prices are expected dur- 
ing June, according to agricultural 
economists at Kansas State College. 

The approaching harvest season 
combined with a record 1 billion 
bushels of old crop wheat carried into 
the new crop year will exert down- 
ward pressure on wheat prices, the 
economists said. The downward pres- 
sure will be restrained by the price 
support program and the expectation 
that more wheat will be “used” (do- 
mestic use plus export) than will be 
harvested. 


The major downward adjustment 
in wheat prices usually begins by 
mid-May and continues through the 
latter part of July. This seasonal 
downturn is expected to prevail dur- 
ing June. The seasonal upturn could 
occur earlier this year. Last year 
prices rallied sharply in early July. 
Prices in general are expected to fol- 
low the usual pattern under the price 
support program, declining before 
and during harvest and strengthening 
by mid-December. This will, of course, 
depend on crop prospects, the support 
program and the international situa- 
tion. 


If normal growing conditions pre- 
vail and May 1 crop prospects are 
realized the 1955 wheat crop will 
total about 830 million bushels. The 
total supply of wheat in prospect for 
the 1955 crop year beginning July 1 
appears to be about 1,863 million 
bushels. This supply is large enough 
to meet U.S. domestic needs for near- 
ly three years assuming an annual 
use at 1953 rates. Since it is expected 
that more wheat will be used in the 
crop year beginning July 1 than will 
be harvested this year, the carryover 
on July 1, 1956, probably will be re- 
duced slightly. 


Feed Grains 


Slightly higher prices are expected 
for corn and grain sorghums during 
June, with lower prices for oats and 
barley, the economists said. Stocks 
of corn, oats and barley in all posi- 
tions on April 1 totaled 74 million 
tons, 11% above the previous record 
last year on April 1, and 14% above 
the five-year average for that date. 

Of the 74 million tons of corn, oats, 
and barley in all positions April 1, 
over one third was under loan and 
owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. 

Although more cattle are on feed 
and more hogs are being raised, the 
demand for purchased feed has not 
been as strorg as a year earlier. This 
may have been due to the drop in hog 
prices and the reduction in chicken 
and turkey numbers which are heavy 
users of prepared feed. Larger cattle 
and hog numbers appear probable in 
1955-56. 

The general level of feed prices will 
probably remain below a year earlier 
during the next few months if grow- 
ing conditions remain favorable. Corn 
has shown practically no seasonal in- 
crease since last fall and has re- 
mained well below the 1954 support 
price. Prices of oats, barley, and sor- 
ghum grains are lower than a year 
ago. If yields of these grains are 
average or above, prices will decline 
to levels more in line with 1955 sup- 
ports following harvest. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Two bills were 
introduced in the Senate last week 
which contemplate some substantial 
changes in the farm act of 1949 con- 
cerning price support activities. 

One of these measures, S. 2124, 
was introduced by, Sen. James O. 
Eastland (D., Miss.). This bill would 
permit the Commodity Credit Corp., 
under certain conditions, to sell for 
unrestricted use basic or storable 
non-basie commodities at the market 
price at the time of sale. These sales 
could be made when the Secretary 
of Agriculture determined that the 
supply of a particular grade, type, 
staple or quality of a commodity ex- 
ceeded the estimated domestic and 
export consumption for an 18-month 
period. 

This departure from the current 
requirement of domestic sales at not 
less than 105% of the support price 
would remain in effect until such 
time as the supply by grade, type, 
staple or quality was brought down 
to the estimated 18-month forward 
disappearance. 

In addition to this broad exception 
to the present sales formula, the bill 
proposes that export sales shall not 
only include sales made on condition 
that the identical commodities sold 
be exported but also include sales of 
commodities made on condition that 
commodities of the same kind and of 
comparable value or quantity be ex- 
ported, either in raw or processed 
form. 

The Eastland measure is aimed 
particularly at cotton, but since it 
amends the general sales provisions 
of the farm act and does not limit 
its application to cotton, it is evident 
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Senate Gets Two Proposals 
To Amend Support Provisions 


that the provisions would include 
wheat and other basic and storable 
non-basic commodities. 

In addition to reducing the sales 
price of CCC-held surpluses, the pro- 
posal would give a considerable meas- 
ure of flexibility to the exporters in 
moving free stocks which they might 
hold against purchases they may 
make from CCC or other grades, qual- 
ity or staple of the commodity. 

This Eastland measure seems to 
carry considerable attraction to the 
export trade in cotton and wheat 
particularly. 


Would Adjust Support Levels 

The second measure introduced is 
of equally strong significance. The 
bill, S. 2125, was offered by Sen 
Allen J. Ellender (D., La.). 

The E‘lender measure would au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make adjustments in the level of 
support for wheat and cotton to re- 
flect differences in grade, type, va- 
riety, quality, location and other fac- 
tors. It is aimed at changing the 
support program so that it will not 
encourage production of cotton of 
undesirable staple lengths and wheat 
of undesirable varieties. 

In the case of wheat, the bill would 
specifically authorize the Secretary 
to make appropriate discounts for 
wheat varieties which he believes are 
of unsuitable quality for milling pur- 
poses. 

The adjustments available under 
the proposal would, so far as prac- 
ticable, be made in such manner that 
the average support price for the 
commodity would, on the basis of an- 
ticipated incidence of the various fac- 
tors, be equal to the level of pre- 
scribed support for the entire crop. 

The plan to establish a differential 





USDA Makes Fixed-Price Deal 
With Japan on Surplus Rice 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has made a firm 
fixed price agreement with Japan re- 
garding the sale of rice to that na- 
tion from Commodity Credit Corp. 
stocks under provisions of the recent 
negotiations for sale of U.S. surplus 
commodities under Public Law 480, 
Title I. 


This information, made available by 
responsible USDA officials, also in- 
cluded news that the price was 
agreed at $6.80 cwt. for No. 5 rice. 
In addition to the stipulated maxi- 
mum price, it was asserted that the 
grade would be specially tailored to 
meet Japanese requirements. 


Under those conditions, trade rep- 
resentatives say, it is difficult to 
see how any trading company can 
participate in sale of rice to the Ja- 
panese buying companies. In the past, 
Where special price arrangements 
were made under PL 480 from CCC 
stocks, a trading company had a 
chance to obtain business if it held 
grain in its own elevator. In this Ja- 
panese arrangement, however, it 
would appear that the business may 
have to be booked exclusively through 
rice mills in the U.S. 


The rice agreement is part of one 
that covers several other surplus ag- 
ricultural commodities which will be 
sold to the Japanese for yen. It is 
estimated that the total market value 


of this program, including ocean 
freight for one half of the tonnage 
on U.S.-flag vessels, will be $85 mil- 
lion. The CCC cost will be approxi- 
mately $111 million. 

In terms of market value, the en- 
tire program is broken down as fol- 
lows: wheat, 13 million bushels, $22.5 
million; barley, 3.1 million bushels, 
$3.5 million; rice, 12.2 million cwt., 
$15 million; cotton, 185,000 bales, 
$35 million; tobacco, 6 million pounds 
$5 million; ocean transportation, $4 
million. 

The agreement is subject to ap- 
proval by the Japanese Diet which is 
expected some time in June. However, 
a special financing arrangement has 
been developed under which purchase 
authorization can be issued prior to 
ratification of the agreement in order 
to enable procurement by the Japa- 
nese to get under way with as little 
delay as possible. 

Another announcement by USDA 
concerns an amendment to the wheat 
purchase authorization for Yugoslavia 
under Public Law 480. The amend- 
ment to the contracting provisions of 
the authorization issued May 20 will 
permit contracting on the basis of 
guaranteed outturn weights, if the 
U.S. supplies and Yugoslav buyers so 
desire. The authorization provides for 
the purchase of approximately 100,000 
metric tons or 3,674,000 bu. of wheat, 
Grade U.S. No. 2 or better. 


of support for wheat on the basis of 
milling quality and other factors is 
said by some observers to reflect an 
idealistic treatment of the problem. 
They feel that the plan would be 
too difficult to handle administra- 
tively. USDA officials indicated that 
this type of differential support 
would not be impossible for cotton, 
but that they have reservations in 
regard to its application to wheat. 
Suggested by Secretary 

Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, and other policy officials 
at USDA have talked recently about 
differential levels of support for 
wheat in order to discourage over- 
production of less desirable varieties 
which are said to be grown because 
of high yields and for final price sup- 
port destination. 

However, some persons believe 
that application of such a method 
of support may take considerable 
more doing than mere pronouncement 
of the plan as a goal. Also, the anal- 
ysis of wheat carryover by classes 
now being used by USDA, with its 
showing of a large quantity of hard 
spring wheat under government con- 
trol through loan defaults, may cause 
advocates of the differential support 
technique to alter any fixed opinions 
they may have on the subject. 

Nevertheless, the Ellender measure 
carries considerable support by pro- 
ponents of a differential support. 
Many of these persons, such as the 
sponsor himself, are basically high 
support-minded, and they see in the 


measure at least a last-ditch stand 
for the principle of 90% of parity 
support for basic commodities. 
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Frederick Rothe 
Reelected Head of 
New York Exchange 


NEW YORK — Frederick Rothe, 
vice president of Linea Sud Ameri- 
cana, Inc., and of Garcia & Diaz, Inc., 
was reelected president of the New 
York Produce Exchange at the 94th 
annual election held June 6. Also re- 
elected was Richard Cunningham, 
president of R. F. Cunningham & Co., 
Ine., as vice president. George R. 
Nelson, vice president, Universal 
Grain Corp., was elected treasurer of 
the exchange. 

Mr. Rothe is a native New Yorker, 
was educated in N.Y. City public and 
private schools and Columbia Univer- 
sity, and has been continuously in the 
shipping business since 1921 when he 
first became a member of the New 
York Produce Exchange. In the in- 
tervening years he has been active 
on various committees and on the 
board of managers of the exchange. 


Mr. Rothe is also chairman of the 
North Atlantic Spanish Steamship 
Conference, a member of the New 
York Produce Exchange Luncheon 
Club, a life member and former gov- 
ernor of the New York Athletic Club, 
a life member of the Downtown A. C. 
and a member of the Village Bath 
Club, Manhasset, the Foreign Com- 
merce Club of New York and the 
Maritime Exchange of New York. 

Reelected to the board of managers 
for a two-year term were: Edward J. 
Charbonneau, Leval & Co., Inc.; 
James A, O’Neill, Continental Grain 
Co.; William Reid, Bache & Co., and 
Harold A, Rousselot, Orvis Brothers 
& Co. 

Newly.elected to the board of man- 
agers for a two year term were: 
James V. Cullen, Superintendence Co., 
Inc., and S. J. Weinstein, Metropoli- 
tan Vegetable Oil Co., Inc. 
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Percy B. Hicks 


. a 

Percy B. Hicks, Official 
Of International Milling, 
Dies in Minneapolis 

MINNEAPOLIS — Percy B. Hicks, 
60, vice president and director of 
International Milling Company, Min- 
neapolis, died at University Hospital 
June 2. Mr. Hicks was taken suddenly 
ill in Kansas City on April 19 and was 
hospitalized there until May 20 when 
he was moved to Minneapolis. 


Mr. Hicks, born and educated in 
Winnipeg, Canada, was associated 
with International Milling Co. during 
nearly all of his business career. He 
started with the firm at the age of 
22 as grain manager of its Moose 
Jaw, Canada, mill and in February, 
1920, was made manager of the com- 
pany’s grain office in Winnipeg. In 
July, 1937, he was transferred to 
Minneapolis as assistant to the vice 
president in charge of grain and a 
year later was elected to the board of 
directors and named vice president 
in charge of all grain operations in 
the U.S. and Canada. 

Mr. Hicks was active in milling 
and grain organizations. He had been 
a director of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange since 1944 and first vice 
president since October, 1954. He 
served on various committees of the 
Millers National Federation, and at 
the time of his death was a member 
of both the grain grades and the 
germ damaged wheat research com- 
mittees. He was a member of West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, the 
Minneapolis Club and Minikahda Golf 
Club. 

He is survived by his widow, Lou; 
two daughters, Mrs. Nestor G. Lapey- 
rouse of Seattle, and Marilyn, Minne- 
apolis, and two grandchildren, Carol 
Ann and David Lapeyrouse, Seattle. 


Services were held June 4 in Min- 
neapolis. 
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Riboflavin Order for 


Farina to Take Effect 


WASHINGTON—June 14 will be 
the effective date of the order amend- 
ing the definition and standard of 
identity for the enrichment of farina, 
the Food & Drug Administration has 
announced. 

On June 14 the postponement of the 
requirement for riboflavin as an in- 
gredient of enriched farina is termin- 
ated, according to George P. Larrick, 
commissioner of food and drugs. 
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MNF Standing 


Committees Named 


CHICAGO Standing committees 
of the Millers National Federation to 
serve for the present year have been 
announced by Frank A. Yost, Hop- 


kinsville (Ky.) Milling Co, MNF 
president. 
In addition, the members of two 


committees which are elected by the 
board of directors—the executive and 


retirement committees —are listed 
here. 

Executive— Mr Yost, chairman; W. P. 
Bomar Bewley Mills, Ft. Worth; M A. 
Briggs Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N.C.; 
R 8 Dickinson Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha; Howard W. Files, Pills- 
bury Mills Ine Minneapolis; Robert V. 
Harris, Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich.; 
G. 8S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis; Fred W. Lake, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; John L. 
Locke Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; 
M. F. Mulroy, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City Henry D. Pahl, Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo; Charles Ritz, International 
Milling Co Minneapolis; John J Vanier, 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas; D. 
H. Wilson, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 


cago 


Agriculture (Administration of agricultur- 
al laws) Don Stevens, chairman, Gen- 





eral Mills Atherton Bean, International 
Milling Co.; Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas 
Flour Mills; Dean McNeal, Pillsbury Mills; 
P. M. Marshall, National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., Chicago; J. C. Mitchell, Burrus 
Mills, In Dallas; Robert M. Pease, Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co.; Elmer W. 
Reed, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; Howard 
W. Taylor, Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle 

Bakery Kelations G. Cullen Thomas, 
chairman, General Mills; W. H. Bowman, 
Acme-Evans Co Indianapolis; Earl ¥ 
Cross, Western Star Mill Co., Salina; How- 
ard W. Files, Pillsbury Mills; M, F. Mulroy, 
Flour Mills of America; Charles Ritz, In- 
ternational Milling Co. 

Durum—A. W. Quiggle, chairman, H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; H. I 
Bailey General Mills; Eugene W. Kuhn, 
Amber Milling Division, St Paul; C. W. 
Kutz, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; P. M. Petersen, International Mill- 
ing Co.: L. S. Swanson, King Midas Flour 
Mills 

Export Advisory—A. B. Sparboe, chair 


man, Pillsbury Mills; Mr. Bomar; Mr. Locke; 
Mr. Mulroy; Mr. Reed; Mr. Ritz; J. E. Skid- 
more J Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; W. M. Steinke, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; Mr. Stevens 

Finance—Henry D. Pahl, chairman, Men- 
nel Milling Co Toledo; Mr. Bomar; Mr. 
Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills 

Germ Damaged Wheat RKesearch—Allan 
Q. Moore, chairman, Pillsbury Mills; Earl 
Heatherington, General Mills; W. L. Rainey, 


Commander-Larabee Milling Co.; Betty Sul- 
livan, Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

Grain Grades—W. H. Bowman, chairman, 
Acme-Evans Co.; H. C. Altmansberger, Igle- 


heart Brothers Division, Evansville, Ind.; 
J E. Cossette, Flour Mills of America; 
Robert J Huss, Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Great Falls; Walter E. Jernberg, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.; Joe P. Lackey, F. W. 
Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, Mich.; F. H. Mc- 
Kown, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; Nor- 
man Ness, International Milling Co.; W. F. 
Ostrander, Centennial Flouring Mills Co.; 
Robert M, Pease, Colorado Milling & Ele- 


vator Co.; Cecil E. Taylor, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; W. J. Walton, General 
Mills, Chicago; Owen Wimberly, Okeene 
Milling Co,, Okeene, Okla, 


Grain Sanitation Policy—Mr. Files, chair- 
man, Pillsbury Mills; Mr. Bean, Internation- 


al Milling Co., Minneapolis; W. H. Bowman, 
Acme-Evans Co.; Moritz Milburn, Centen- 
nial Flouring Mills Co.; Stowe Moody, In- 
terstate Milling Co., Charlotte, N.C.; Mr. 
Reed, Kansas Milling Co.; G. Cullen Thom- 
as, General Mills. 

Grain Trade Relations—Mr. Bean, chair- 
man, International Milling Co.; G. 8S. Ken- 
nedy, General Mills, Inc,; Mr. Kuehn, King 
Midas Flour Mills; J. C. Mitchell, Burrus 


Mills, Inc., Dallas; Raymond P. Ramming, 
Igleheart Brothers Division, Evansvilie; John 
J. Vanier, Western Star Mill Co. 
Millfeed - J. Lawson Cook, chairman, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co.; C. 


Capps, California Milling Corp., Los An- 


geles; Tom Crosby, General Mills; C. B. 
Knappen, Jr., Knappen Milling Co. Augusta, 
Mich.: A. Liebscher, H. Dittlinger Roller 
Mills Co., New Braunfels, Texas; R. G. 
Myers, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City; 
J. W. Pehle, King Midas Flour Mills; E. D. 


Atkinson Milling Co.; D. H. 
Wilson, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago. 

Retirement—M. B. McDonald, chairman, 
International Milling Co.; A. James Sowden, 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas; Mr. Yost. 

Technical Advisory—John 8S. Whinery, 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City; 


Rogers, Jr., 


chairman, 


Roy K. Durham, Pillsbury Mills; Glenn E. 
Findley, Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas; W. L. 
Haley, Fisher Flouring Mills Co.; W. L. 
Heald, Acme-Evans Co.; Ralph 8S. Herman, 
General Mills; Joe E. Robertson, Ewing 
Mill Co., Brownstown, Ind.; H. H. Schop- 


meyer, International Milling Co.; Betty Sul- 
livan, Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Transportation—R. B. Laing, chairman, 
Abilene Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas; 
Wayne Fuller, Fisher Flouring Mills Co.; 
J W. Holloway, Kansas-Missouri River 
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Mills, Kansas City; Al V. Imbs, J. F. Imbs 
Milling Co., St. Louis; W. T. McArthur, 
Pillsbury Mills; Mark N. Mennel, Mennel 
Milling Co.; A. M. Thomas, General Mills. 

Wheat Flour Institute—J. Allan Mactier, 
chairman, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha; Stuart 8S. Blish, Acme-Evans Co.; 
Earl F. Cross, Western Star Mill Co.; Max 
B. Hager, Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls; Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich.; W. R. Heegaard, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.; W. A. Lohmann, Jr., 
General Mills; John T. Lynch, Internation- 
al Milling Co.; James L. Rankin, Pillsbury 
Mills; H. M. Regier, Buhler Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Buhler, Kansas. 
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Tax on Philippine Flour 
Imports Waits Approval 


MANILA—The Philippine Congress 
has approved the extension of the 
17% excise tax on foreign exchange 
for payments of imports, and the ap- 
proved bill is now being submitted 
to the president of the Philippines for 
confirming action. The only change 
in the tax law is the inclusion of 
wheat flour. The old law, which ex- 
pires June 30, 1955, exempts wheat 
flour imports of the excise tax, but 
the new version will subject flour 
imports arriving July 1 up to June 
30, 1956, to this tax. 

Reliable business quarters believe 
the law will be approved by the presi- 
dent, because this is an executive 
sponsored piece of legislation. It is 
also believed that the conclusion of 
the expected tariff agreement be- 
tween the U.S. and the Philippines 
will lead to the abolition of the tax, 
because once tariffs are imposed on 
products being imported from both 
countries there is no longer any nec- 
essity for the imposition of an excise 
tax. 

Further development on the Philip- 
pines market is the report that the 
Price Stabilization Corp., known as 
PRISCO, has been abolished by Con- 
gress. This agency has been handling 
the implementation of the Cassava 
Flour Act requiring flour importers 
to buy 2% cassava flour with their 
wheat flour imports. Prisco, it is un- 
derstood, is going to be replaced by 
the National Marketing Corp. This 
legislation is also awaiting action by 
the president. 


Nanson Commission Co. 
Sold to J. H. Huegely 


ST. LOUIS—The Nanson Commis- 
sion Co., St. Louis, has been sold to 
J. H. Huegely of Nashville, Ill. Mr. 
Huegely will operate the company 
as a separate corporation under the 
name of Huegely Grain Co., Inc., with 
offices in the Merchants Exchange 
Building. 

He has been in business for many 
years at Nashville and is operating 
a number of country elevators and 
has extensive business interests in 
southern Illinois. 

The Nanson company was more 
than 100 years old, having been or- 
ganized in 1853 by Joseph S. Nanson. 
The firm conducted an elevator busi- 
ness, a general grain business and a 
commission business. Edward P. Hall 
has been president of the company in 
recent years. 
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Fungicide-Treated Barley 


Seized in Minnesota 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Two carloads 
of barley have been apprehended in 
the terminal markets in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul since passage by the 
Legislature of a law prohibiting the 
offering for sale for human or animal 
consumption grain which has been 
treated for seed with a toxic or pois- 
onous fungicide. 

According to Byron G. Allen, state 
commissioner of agriculture, both car- 
loads have been returned to the ele- 
vator shipping the grain to the ter- 
minal and state inspectors have su- 
pervised the sacking, dyeing and iso- 
lation of the grain which now must 
be held for a full year until planting 
time in 1956. The grain is no longer 
marketable for anything other than 
seed. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW CONSTRUCTION 

BALD KNOB, ARKANSAS A 
grain storage plant is being erected 
on a 6%-acre site near here. Fred 
Barnes will be manager of the ele- 
vator. 











Stocks of Rye April 1 Largest 
Since 1944; Disappearance Increases 


MINNEAPOLIS—Stocks of rye in 
all positions April 1 were the largest 
since 1944. This fact reported by the 
agricultural marketing service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture is 
made in the May market summary 
which also states that disappearance 
has been above average and a 24% 
increase in production is indicated for 
this season, 

Stocks on hand in all positions 
April 1 were 19.9 million bushels. 
This total compares with 18.6 million 
a year earlier, 6.8 million two years 
earlier and 42.3 million the record 
April 1, 1943. Farm stocks totaled 
7.7 million as against 5.5 million a 
year ago. Terminal stocks of 88 
million were one million below last 
year, but 6.6 million more than on 
April 1, 1953. Interior mill and 
elevator stocks totaled 3.4 million 
or slightly above a year ago. Imports 
of rye are restricted and only 3.4 
million were imported this season as 
against 12.9 million the first nine 
months of 1953-54. 


Disappearance Increases 
Disappearance of rye during the 
nine months totaled 22.2 million 
bushels compared with 18.7 million 
the same months last season and 19.4 
million the 5-year (1948-52) average 


for that period. Most of the increase 
was due to larger exports which 
totaled nearly 3 million bushels as 
against only 8,000 bu. last season. 
The use of rye for alcohol, at 3.6 mil- 
lion bushels, was slightly less than 
last year, while the 3.8 million 
bushels milled for flour was about 
the same as a year earlier. The quan- 
tity used for feed the first three 
quarters totaled 5.5 million compared 
with 6.2 miliion last season and 5 
million the 5-year average. 

The 1955 rye crop was forecast at 
29.3 million bushels on the basis of 
conditions May 1. This would be 24% 
more than the 23.7 million produced 
in 1954. An estimated 2,168,000 acres 
will be harvested for grain this year 
compared with 1,718,000 acres the 
10-year (1944-53) average. 


Record Under Storage 

Farmers placed a record 7.2 mil- 
lion bushels of 1954-crop rye under 
price support this season compared 
with 5.4 million the previous record 
from the 1953 crop. Sales of rye by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. during 
the three quarters totaled 3.3 million 
bushels, of which 2.1 million were 
for export. The support rate for the 
1955 crop will be $1.18 bu., as against 
$1.43 for the 1954 crop. 
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CCC Takes Partial 
Responsibility for 
Treated Wheat 


WASHINGTON—Partial responsi- 
bility for pink wheat has been ac- 
cepted by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. with the express understanding 
that the warehouseman will be re- 
sponsible for any mercury-treated 
wheat received in his elevator in the 
future. 


The acceptance by CCC of partial 
responsibility culminated work be- 
gun by the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. following a flood of 
seizures of pink wheat in Michigan, 
Ohio and several other states. The 
association initiated action to get 
protection for warehousemen who 
had inadvertently handled treated 
wheat for CCC and the wheat later 
was seized as poisoned wheat unfit 
for human or animal consumption. 


Two agreement forms have been 
made available by CCC, one cover- 
ing responsibility for treated wheat 
which was handled and shipped di- 
rectly for CCC, the other covering 
CCC treated wheat which the ware- 
houseman has commingled in his ele- 
vator. 


These agreements can be applied to 
wheat purchased from or taken in 
for the CCC prior to May 12. 

The Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. has urged its members to stop 
the pink wheat mixup. It suggests 
an affidavit which every warehouse- 
man would have each farmer sign. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA, CSS Appointments 


Announced by Benson 


WASHINGTON-—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Ezra Taft Benson has an- 
nounced appointments of Howard J. 
Doggett of Montana, as assistant to 
assistant secretary of agriculture 
James A. McConnell, and mireary en 
Dyke of Nebraska to succeed Mr. 
Doggett as director of the northwest 
area, Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Doggett came to Washington 
as director of the CSS northwest area 
in February, 1954. Before that, he 
was chairman of the Montana State 
Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Committee. Mr. Doggett 
owns and operates a ranch in 
Meagher County, raising cattle and 
sheep. 

Mr. Dyke, Parks, Neb., has been 
serving as a member of the Nebraska 
ASC committee. He operates a wheat 
farm in Dundy County, with corn and 
certified Sudan seed as other prin- 
cipal crops. He is also a member of 
the Bendelman Equity Co-op Ex- 
change, and has had other adminis- 
trative and auditing experience in- 
cluding five years as chief clerk in a 
County Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Office. 

Mr. Dyke will be responsible for 
the administration of production ad- 
justment and price support programs 
through the farmer-committee system 
in nine northwestern states—Idaho, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 








———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiIFu-—— 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, May 24, 1955 (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 





MUSES. 0.000000 1,131 os 500 
ELGMGR sictccuvese 185 85 ée oe 
Totals ........ 1,316 85 500 


Previous week .. 


1,313 ee 590 
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Flour buyers continued last week 
to mark time, awaiting new crop 
price developments. As a result, sales 
were confined to small lots for nearby 
needs. Much of the business was on 
a p.d.s. basis. 

While buyers did not book ahead 
and individual orders were not large, 
the sales added up to total gains in 
business. Spring wheat mills’ sales in 
the holiday-shortened week averaged 
68% of four-day capacity, compared 
with 37% of five-day capacity the 
week before. Sales in the Southwest 
averaged 53% of capacity, compared 
with 36% the previous week. 

With cash wheat prices lower, there 
were reductions in flour prices, but 
these had little effect on business as 
buyers continued to hope for a price 
break with the new crop movement. 
It was thought that a new crop price 
basis would not be determined for 
another two weeks or so. 

Sales in the central states also were 
slow, and in the Pacific Northwest 
there was not too much feature to 
the market, although there were re- 
ports that some buyers were in a 
more receptive mood. 

Family flour sales again were slow 
last week, and export activity was 
quiet, too. 

Reports from Canada indicated that 
no great interest in purchases was 
evident. 

U.S. flour production last week av- 
eraged 82% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 93% the previous week 
and 79% a year ago. Declines were 
noted in all areas. (See tables on 
page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills’ 
sales of flour were again limited last 
week as buyers continued to mark 
time while watching for price de- 
velopments in connection with move- 
ment of the winter wheat crop. 

While business was relatively quiet 
and individual orders were small, 
total sales showed some gain over the 
previous week. Spring wheat mills’ 
sales last week averaged 68% of 
four-day capacity, compared with 
37% of five-day capacity the previous 
week and 50% a year ago. The Me- 
morial Day holiday shortened the 
week 

Odd cars for immediate shipment 
were sold to buyers in need of sup- 
plies, and most of the limited business 
was on a p.d.s. basis. There was no 
booking ahead as buyers hoped for a 
possible price break. 

Meanwhile, cash wheat prices 
dropped last week, and flour prices 
were off considerably. However, this 
did not have much effect on bakery 
flour sales as buyers continued their 
waiting policy. Shipping directions 
were holding up. 

Nationally advertised brands of 
family flour showed no change in 
price and sales were again quiet. Di- 
rections were mostly reported season- 
ally light. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
last week averaged 107% of four- 
day capacity, compared with 86% of 
five-day capacity the previous week 
and 96% a year ago. 

Flour production in Minneapolis 
last week averaged 84% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 104% the 
previous week. For the entire North- 
west, output averaged 81%, com- 
pared with 88% the week before. 

Quotations June 3: Standard patent 
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Flour Buyers Mark Time, 
Await New Crop Prices 


$6.66@6.76, short patent $6.76@6.86, 
high gluten $7.21@7.31, first clear 
$5.81@6.30, whole wheat $6.60@6.76, 
family flour $6.89@7.65. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Practically all flour 
that was sold in the Southwest last 
week was on a price-date-of-shipment 
basis, and the volume of this type 
of business was on the upturn. Total 
sales amounted to 53% of mill ca- 
pacity for the area, against 36% in 
the previous week and 65% a year 
ago. 

Bakery flour sales last week were 
all p.d.s. Only the customer who had 
booked his June requirements some 
time ago was not in the market for 
flour. Family flour buyers generally 
were disinterested. 

The trade continued to await new 
crop developments and whatever ef- 
fect they might have on flour costs. 
While premiums for cash wheat 
ranged lower at Kansas City during 
the period, it was strictly on the low 
quality side and milling wheat re- 
mained scarce and steady. Thus, flour 
costs dipped only about 10@15¢ under 
the previous week’s peak. All buying 
is on a p.d.s. basis. Purchases are for 
a June position only, even in Texas 
and Oklahoma where the new crop is 
moving. Best guess is that a new 
crop flour price will not come into 
focus for another two weeks or so. 

The tenseness of the situation has 
left activity in other types of flour 
quiet. Only interest in export trades 
is for small amounts of the non-IWA 
variety and mills are not interested in 
that type of sale at the present time. 
Clears are moderately easier and 
trading activity limited. 

Quotations June 3, Kansas City, 
carlots, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.26@631, standard 
95% patent $6.16@6.21, straight $6.11 
@6.16; established brands of family 
flour $6.65@7.50; first clears $4.75@ 


5.15, second clears $4.60@4.65, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.30@4.50. 

Wichita: Mills operated four days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
47%, compared with 54% the pre- 
ceding week and 39% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were poor to fair. 
Prices June 3 were down 10¢ sack on 
bakery flour and 15¢ on family flour, 
compared with the previous week. 

Hutchinson: Mills of the Hutchin- 
son area found business limited ex- 
clusively to p.d.s. basis last week. 
More of the trade has exhausted con- 
tracts but refused to book ahead at 
current levels or until a trend of the 
new harvest is exerted. Directions 
were steady and strong with mills 
operating at four full days. Family 
directions were better but were 
against old contracts as this part of 
the trade showed no interest in book- 
ing ahead. Mills looked for close to 
five full days operation this week. 
Prices were off 10¢ due to decline in 
options and premiums, both softened 
by the impending harvest. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: Hard winter 
family short patent, in cottons, en- 
riched, $6.75@6.85; bakers’ short pat- 
ent, in papers, $6.20@6.25; standard, 
$6.10@6.15. 

Oklahoma City: Buying is slow and 
for immediate needs. Production is 
limited. Prices closed unchanged on 
family flour and 5¢ lower on bakery. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, June 4: Carlots, family short 
patent $6.60@7, standard patent $6.10 
@6.30; bakery, unenriched short pat- 
ent $6.55@6.75, standard patent $6.45 
@6.65, straight grade $640@6 60. 
Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on all 
grades. 

Texas: Extreme dullness in the de- 
mand for flour continued last week 
as buyers marked time until the new 
crop basis is established. Sales prob- 
ably averaged only 10 to 15% of ca- 
pacity and all for spot shipment. 
Running time remains at three to 
four days. Price was unchanged on 
family flour but about 15¢ lower on 
bakers, and slightly higher on clears. 
Quotations June 3: Extra high patent 
family $6.90@7.20; standard bakers, 
unenriched, $6.55@6.65; first clears, 

(Continued on page 46) 





Blended Durum Products Sales 


Gain on Increase in Price Levels 


A rise in the durum wheat market 
last week brought some pick-up in 
sales of blended durum products. 

Sales were not very large, but there 
were some orders for immediate to 
30-day needs from macaroni product 
manufacturers re quiring supplies. 
Buyers who entered the market did 
so as the durum price rose and pro- 
tection was given on the advance in 
prices of blended durum products. 

Most macaroni product manufac- 
turers are not covered too far ahead 
on durum preduct needs, but some 
are covered up to Aug. 1 or so. 


There are indications that business 
has been a little better recently than 
it was for some time, and some mills 
look for at least some gain in June 
trading because of stepped up maca- 
roni plant operations prior to July 
shut-downs for vacations. For the 
most part, however, interest has re- 
mained rather light recently. 

Meanwhile, eastern trade reports 
last week indicated that demand for 
macaroni and noodle products re- 
mained rather slow. Buyers’ stocks 
were reported fairly ample. 

The durum market rose last week 
with limited receipts and some in- 
crease in demand, and top quality 


durum was $4 bu. at Minneapolis. 
Blended granulars rose to about $7.15 
cwt., bulk, Minneapolis. 


From the durum area came news 
of more moisture which helped crop 
prospects. In most sections, it was 
noted, moisture is now considered 
adequate, with dry conditions having 
been pretty well alleviated. 


Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis June 3 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


) Ib die o:0 sk Sat VA n. © o ee eee 





52 Ib eee ade d ded See bb6 8 2.85 @3.20 


51 Ib. . WETTEVENTES Yee) er 2.60@3.00 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 

pacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 


ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

May 30-June 3 168,500 133,460 79 
Previous week .... 168,500 *143,090 85 
3OG0. O06 .« cteseke-c 168,500 128,664 76 
Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1954-June 3, 1956........ 7,379,302 
July 1, 1953-June 4, 1954........ 7,882,407 


*Revised. 
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Not Much Change 
Noted in Millfeed 


Price Levels 


Millfeed prices did not show much 
change during the past week. How- 
ever, prices early this week at major 
markets were mostly a little easier 
when compared with values a week 
earlier. Interest was not very heavy, 
although a pick-up in demand was 
reported last week in some sections. 
A marked increase in sales was noted 
at Buffalo. Offerings were only fair 
in some areas because of light milling 
operations. 

Formula feed business spurted last 
week in the Northwest, and major 
mills found it necessary to schedule 
additional running time after taking 
a holiday Memorial Day. 

Most of the extra demand developed 
in baby pig, hog and chicken grower 
feeds. More attractive prices appar- 
ently had much to do with improved 
buying, but an even bigger upswing 
would be likely if prices stabilized or 
showed some firmness, feed men say. 

Some chick starter feed is still 
moving out, but the bulk of the busi- 
ness now is in growers. Turkey feed 
volume also is gaining. 

Mills report that May volume was 
off somewhat from May a year ago, 
but with the good start this week, 
June volume shows promise of mov- 
ing ahead of last year. 

A mild but in most cases “too late” 
rush for baby chicks and young pigs 
stimulated feed business in the South- 
west last week. The way sales were 
going earlier, many mills were look- 
ing forward to a week containing a 
holiday so that a four-day operation 
would suffice. Such was not true 
in many instances, and numerous 
mills were running Saturday. 

The frantic effort to buy baby 
chieks apparently is a typical human 
move to get under cover after the 
barn door closes. Some farmers are 
just beginning to realize that egg 
production should be profitable this 
year following the drop in placements 
this spring. Now, however, it is diffi- 
cult to find a hatchery still open, and 
only those who were willing to take 
a long gamble are able to supply the 
late chick demand. 

The situation is similar in pigs. An 
improved demand for pig feed has 
come on the heels of the recent sharp 
decline in protein prices. At the same 
time the hog market is very favor- 
able, and there have been a number 
of late-comers into the pig business. 

Formula feed manufacturers re- 
ported a slight pickup in demand 
in the central states area, putting 
the month of May ahead of the same 
month a year ago in some instances. 

Industry observers were not sure 
what led to the changed buying atti- 
tude, but some thought was given to 
the reduced prices, which fell still 
lower during the last week. 

A big part of the increased demand 
was for turkey feeds, as well as poul- 
try feeds. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 43,466 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
compared with an output of 46,824 in 
the previous week and 39,974 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
2,332,785 tons as compared with 
2,211,099 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
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The new crop movement, further 
improvement in crop conditions and 
a rather limited demand combined to 
weaken wheat futures prices during 
the week ended June 6. Cash wheat 
premiums also were generally lower. 

Futures prices at Chicago were off 
15 @2%¢ bu., and at Kansas City de- 
clines of 1@2%¢ bu. were registered 
for the week. At Minneapolis the 
July contract rose 2¢, but new crop 
deliveries eased 1@2%¢ bu. 
futures 
$1.96%, 
December 


for wheat 

Chicago—July 
$1.98% - &%, 

March $2.00%; Minne- 
July $2.32%, September 
$2.21%, December $2.175; Kansas 
City—July $2.09%-2.10, September 
$2.114%-%, December $2.115, March 
$2.09 % 

The transition to a new crop basis 
was apparent in lower premiums, but 
milling quality wheat at Kansas City 
held up fairly well. 

Harvesting was well under way in 
parts of the Southwest and was mov- 
ing ahead. Disappointing yields were 
reported in some early sections. It 
was reported that a greater part of 
the first new wheat was being sold 
direct and was not going under loan. 
The first car of new crop wheat was 
received at Kansas City early last 
week, and later in the week the first 
ear of 1955 Kansas wheat was re- 
ceived in the earliest receipts of rec- 
ord from that state 

Further rains were of great benefit 
to the spring wheat crop, while in 
parts of the Southwest which have 
been getting rain some dry weather 
was needed for harvesting operations. 

A private estimate lowered the win- 
ter wheat crop estimate to 631.3 mil- 
lion bushels and strengthened futures 
prices for a time, but some thought 
the crop was better than indicated 
and they were awaiting the govern- 
ment’s June estimate. 

Export activity was limited 
week, and flour business 
slow as buyers awaited 
price developments. 

A considerable amount of attention 
was focused on the wheat marketing 
quota vote coming up June 25, and a 
buying interest was curbed while 
traders waited for the referendum re- 
sults. Legislation was offered to sup- 
port wheat at 70% of parity in the 


Closing prices 
June 6 were: 
September 
$2.00%-%, 
apolis 


last 
remained 
new crop 


event the quotas fail to pass. John 
Cipperly, The Northwestern Miller 
Washington correspondent, was pre- 


dicting that quotas would pass. 

The wheat consolidation and rota- 
tion program got under way on a lim- 
ited basis, but not too much success 
was reported in the first efforts to 
make trades. After a trial period, a 
conference will be held between the 
government and the trade to discuss 
the program. 

An agreement was signed with Ja- 
pan which is to involve sale of 13 
million bushels of surplus wheat to 
that country. 

Receipts Smaller 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
for the week ended June 2 totaled 6.9 
million bushels, compared with 8.1 
bushels the previous week and 69 
million for the comparable week a 
year earlier. Minneapolis receipts of 
all classes for the week totaled 1,088 
cars, of which 485 were for CCC ac- 
count. Duluth arrivals for the week 
were 1,133 cars. 

Cash wheat premiums at Minne- 
apolis were substantially lower, in- 
fluenced by sharp declines at Kansas 
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Wheat Markets Weaker With 
New Crop and More Moisture 


City and the limited mill demand, 
since mills restricted their buying to 
absolute day-to-day needs. Prices at 
winter wheat markets were influenced 
by increased producer offerings since 
values were 5@10¢ bu. above loan 
basis. Premiums at Minneapolis aver- 
aged 5¢ lower as compared with the 
trading basis a week ago, which in 
addition to a 1¢ decline in futures, 
brought cash values 6¢ net lower for 
the week. 


On June 2, ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat at Minneapolis was 
quoted at 13@15¢ over the Minne- 
apolis May price; 12% protein 14@ 
22¢ over; 13% protein 25@35¢ over; 
14% protein 34@44¢ over; 15% pro- 
tein 43@53¢ over and 16% protein 
60@70¢ over. These ranges were 
based on 58 Ib. test weight, with 2¢ 
bu. premium for each pound over 58 
lb. Test weight discounts were 3@5¢ 
for each pound under 58 lb., down to 
50 lb. Below 50 lb., discounts were 
5@6¢ per pound. The average protein 
content of the hard red spring wheat 
tested during the week was 13.14% 
and the durum 11.13%. 


Durum wheat prices were higher 
in a thin trading market, since offer- 
ings were very light. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis June 3 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary 








5% @2.47% 
11% Protein Ba eA ees .. 2.45% @2.49% 
12% Protein .........c008 2.46% @2.54% 
Re — Ea ee . 2.57% @2.67% 
Tt ee ee ey re 2.66% @2.76% 
16% Proteim ........+. .-+.. 2.75% @2.85% 
16% Protein .....eccccere 2.92% @3.02% 
Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
%. 

Test Weight Premi and Di t Scale 
GPT vccicceasiovcrccdicstsons 4¢ premium 
Serre ere e ree eee 2¢ premium 
BP TR. cccdccdvccecsiasercecores 3¢ discount 
Gt Ci a.cnoebbs cca che vases cde 8¢ discount 
E Wrrerrir ria 13¢ discount 
BE UD. oc cvcccccccccccsnccecioce 18¢ discount 
2 Sarre tree 23¢ discount 
GE, SR cin.0s cotter cst iene ddod es 28¢ discount 
BE GR cccccccdocesentésgscctns 33¢ discount 
Be TDs. aoc wc 506 So esos 6 ov2 o0i¥s 38¢ discount 


Under 50 Ib. 5@6¢ each pound lower 


Other Discounts 


Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—1¢ each %% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each %% over 14%%. 

Spinkcota—10¢ bu. less. 


Milling Wheat Holds 


In spite of the fact that new wheat 
was moving in the southern sectors 
of the winter wheat belt, Kansas City 
milling wheat prices held doggedly to 
old levels. Medium and higher protein 
on the good side of the premium 
range retained its stiff differential 
over the July future and held flour 
prices to a relatively steady basis. 
A little new wheat was beginning to 
arrive at the Kansas City market, but 
thus far any of milling quality is 
finding a home before it reaches the 
trading floor. 

First cars received at Kansas City 
were typical of the new arrivals. The 
first car, from Texas, graded No. 3 
and the first 1955 Kansas origin car 
was only sample grade. Ordinary No. 
1 dark and hard winter premiums 
dropped 11¢ during the week to a 
basis of 24¢ over on June 6. For 
12.50% protein the range was 28@ 
58¢ over and on 14% it was 29@64¢ 
over. The high side, in other words, 
was unchanged while the low ends 
were down 10-11¢. The basic July 
future opened last week at $2.12% 
and declined moderately each day to 
close at $2.09% on June 6. Arrivals 
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CURRENT FLiour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 














May 30- May 31- 
June 3, *Previous June 4, June 1-5, June 2° 
1955 week 1954 1953 952° 
Northwest 582,985 631,087 594,814 640,836 722,368 
MONE Vc ccsinvwbaat 1,136,680 1,179,634 999,027 1, 001, 379 1,084,769 
PE sdses¢s tikka 430,308 479,420 460,393 “ 630,391 
Central and Southeast 398,318 597,586 457,134 471,60) 
North Pacific Coast 265,741 305,819 257,414 223, 758 
Totals siule oheae 4 2,814,032 3,193,546 2,768,782 2,985,307 3,032,884 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 75 75 me) 
* Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
7-Percentage of cupacity operated in 5-day week— ———July 1 to——-—5 
May 30- May 31- ° 
June 3, Previous June4, June 1-5, June 2-7, June 3, June 4, 
1955 week 1954 1953 1952 1955 1954 
Northwest .. ~ 88 80 77 87 31,664,177 33,018,262 
Southwest ....... 87 90 77 77 80 58,938,340 56,402,622 
EAS - 90 102 100 117 115 25,472,162 24,238,404 
Central and 8S. E. 59 90 68 86 69 26,207,318 25,812,598 
N. Pacific Coast . 76 88 73 61 61 14,467,820 13,515,907 
, i Re 82 93 79 81 82 156,749,817 153,037,897 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output —_ tivity capacity output —_—i tivity 
May 30-June 3 ..” 279,850 231,000 83 May 30-June 3.. 232, 500 195,324 84 
Previous week 279,850 241,211 87 Previous week .. *234,152 104 
Year ago ....... 279,850 204,215 73 Year ago A 182,542 72 
Two years ago .. 287,350 209,929 73 Two years ago 282,500 238,101 84 
Five-year average ..... osred 81 Five-year average , rate eens 81 
Ten-year average . - 83 Ten-year average ........ ree 77 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 30-June 3. .1,021,350 905,680 89 
Previous week . .1,021,350 938,423 92 
Year ago . -1,021,350 794,812 78 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 791,450 78 
Five-year average ...........se08. 83 
Ten-year Average .......6eeeeeeees 81 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 30-June 3.. 671,400 398, 318 59 

Previous week .. 671,400 90 

Year ago . . 671,400 68 

Two years ago .. 671,400 86 

Five-year average ...... » 6% 68 

Ten-year average ........ ‘ 80 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 30-June 3.. 475,000 430,308 90 

Previous week .. 475,000 479,420 102 

Year ago . . 459,500 160,393 100 

Two years ago .. 459,800 542,107 117 

Five-year average oe eed : 97 

Ten-year average ......++++. : 92 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 





cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 30-June 3.. 481, 260 387,661 80 

Previous week 481,25 *396,935 82 

Year ago 487 412,272 85 

Two years ago .. 552,000 402,735 74 

Five-year average ..........+.. ek 78 

Ten-year average ¢.608e 046 eee 71 


* Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 30-June 3.. 215,000 159,20 73 
Previous week 215,000 *174,192 80 
Year ago ......-. 215,000 152,050 71 
Two years ago .. 230,000 145,597 63 
Five-year average ....... eee a 80 
TeM-VOGF QVOTABO .occccccccoccse 79 


*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 





May 30-June 3.. 106,537 80 
Previous week 131, 98 
Year ago ....... 105, 364 79 
Two years ago .. 76,571 57 
eV eS "305 b ckedidusme 74 
TOM-FORE SVOIETS. 62 occcccesisecss 77 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending June 3, 


and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


-——South west*—, 
Weekly Crop year 


production 
May 30-June 3. 23,017 1,192,476 11,765 
Prev. week . - $23,887 $12,736 
Two wks. ago .. 23,919 11,821 
1954 ois .- 20,230 1,122,102 10,792 
1963 ..... 20,278 1,146,907 12,957 
BOOS wcvccccecee 21,967 1,177,874 13,640 
1951 24,173 1,263,638 13,089 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


o— Northwest *—, 
Weekly Crop year 


Iowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


-— Buffalot— --Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


todate production to date production to date production to date 


635,800 





8,684 504,509 43,466 2,332,786 

$10,201 146,824 

9, 739 45,479 
614,535 ; 474,462 39,974 2,211,099 
720,976 483,064 43,307 2,350,947 
691,743 10,12 1 468,216 45,728 2,337,833 
778,181 8,262 441,721 45,524 2,483,540 


TAll mills. tRevised. 





last week totaled 468 cars, of which 
172 were for CCC. The total com- 
pares with 569 in the previous week 
and 421 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City June 3 
is shown in the accompanying table: 





No. 1 Dark and Hard.. 2. 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.. . 
No. 3 Dark and Hard. 2. 
No. 4 Dark and Hard. 2. ‘ 
No. 1 Red ......+--- 2. 814 
No. 2 Red ...-.++++- s. 
No. 3 Red ......+-- = 
No. 4 Red ......+-+:5 q 2 

At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 


hard winter wheat was quoted June 6 
at $2.53@2.55 and 13% protein new 
crop at $2.54@2.56, delivered Texas 
common points. Rains have delayed 
the harvest in the Southwest. 
Wheat prices held firm in the Pa- 


cific Northwest last week, reflecting 
the scarcity of free wheat in this 
area. Japan surprised by coming into 
the market and requested offers on 
seven cargoes of white wheat and 
some red winters. It purchased 30,000 
tons of white wheat and 10,000 tons 
of red winters. This on top of its pur- 
chases of 40,000 tons of white wheat 
a week ago. Mills are actively seek- 
ing some of the high proteins for their 
domestic flour bookings but purchas- 
ing mostly Montanas. Cool, rainy 
weather persists over the entire Pa- 
cific Northwest, holding back growth 
of the wheat crop. All that is needed 
is warm weather, but indications are 
that the crop will be two weeks later 
than normal unless warm weather is 
received quickly. 
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CELEBRATE IN BUFFALO — Principals in the June 3 golden anniversary 
celebration of the Buffalo Corn Exchange were these three men (from left 
to right) Elwood L. Chase, director of industry relations, Co-Operative GLF 
Exchange, Inc., toastmaster; Marvin L. McLain, director of the grain division, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, USDA, main speaker, and George P. Urban, 
Jr., president of the Buffalo Corn Exchange and president of the George 
Urban Milling Co. 


Buffalo Corn Exchange Notes 50th 


Anniversary, Opens 


BUFFALO — More than 350 grain 
men gathered in the Hotel Statler 
ballroom on the evening of June 3 
to celebrate fie completion of the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange’s 50th anni- 
versary and to mark the formal open- 
ing of the Exchange’s new building 
here. 

Executives of leading U.S. grain 
and feed companies and major grain 
and commodity exchanges attended 
the banquet. Out-of-town and local 
visitors toured the Exchange’s new 
building and were feted at a recep- 
tion given on the trading floor from 
5 to 6 p.m. 

At the evening session, George P. 
Urban, Jr., president of the Buffalo 
Corn Exchange and president of the 
George Urban Milling Co., touched 
briefly on the history of the Corn 
Exchange. 

He said, “Although tonight we are 
celebrating the completion of our 50th 
year of serving the grain trade, it 
is actually the 110th anniversary of 
a board of trade in Buffalo.” The 
first board of trade here was formed 


New Building 


in 1845. The Merchants Exchange 
took over in 1882 and then the pres- 
ent organization was formed in 1904. 

Mr. Urban said the present Ex- 
change accounts for $1 billion of 
Buffalo’s annual business through its 
allied industries—domestic and for- 
eign flour and feed output, and lake 
and rail revenues. During most of its 
history, he said, the Corn Exchange 
operated in free markets without 
controls such as are known today. 
He added that it is the duty of every- 
one in the business to see that, free 
enterprise as a business philosophy 
is preserved. 

Marvin L. McLain, director of the 
grain division, Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, as principal speaker of 
the evening talked on “Some Changes 
in Our Farm Laws and Problems 
Facing Agricultural Products, Grain 
Trade and Government As We Move 
Ahead.” 

Mr. McLain said, “We must not 
wait for, or expect, another war, and 
the inflation connected with war. to 
bail us out of our tarm problem 
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again, as it has twice before in the 
last 20 years.” 
Need to Expand Markets 

“We need,” he said, “to devote our 
energy to selling and expanding our 
markets both at home and abroad. 
We need to be willing to trade with 
other countries, We can’t expect other 
countries to buy our surplus grains 
and products unless we are willing to 
take goods in exchange. 

“More realistic prices under flexible 
price supports will aid in this in- 
creased consumption at home and 
abroad,” he declared. ‘“When a billion 
bushels of carry-over wheat is piled 
up it indicates something isn’t right,” 
he added. Our annual carry-over of 
grains has increased tremendously in 
the past ten years. He said, “the 
estimated carry-over of wheat stocks 
this year is 1,030,000,000 bu. com- 
pared with an average annual carry- 
over from 1944 to 1953 of 292,000,000 
bu.” 

He continued, “either we have to 
go the route we have been following 
(government controls) which means 
we may have some real controls, or 
we have got to do a better job of 
getting rid of our surpluses.” 


Better to Idle Land 


Mr. McLain contended that it 
might be better to set aside 20,000,000 
to 50,000,000 acres of land in order 
to keep surpluses from “spilling out 
from one basket into another.” He 
declared that the rent paid for this 
land would be far cheaper than ac- 
cumulating over-supplies. When the 
population in America expands and 
the export trade increases this land 
could be used again,” he concluded. 

Elwood L. Chase, director of in- 
dustry relations of the Co-Operative 
GLF Exchange, Inc., was toastmaster 
at the banquet. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Dannen Buys Oklahoma 


Tanks for Grain Storage 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Dannen Mills, 
Inc., St. Joseph, Mo., has purchased 
a tank farm of 300 acres located 
near Yale, Okla., from the Carter 
Oil Co., Tulsa, and has announced 
plans to convert the 17 oil tanks of 
55,000-barrel capacity into grain stor- 
age bins. Each bin will be equipped 
with aeration tunnels and suction 
fans and will have automatic temper- 
ature controls. A railroad spur line 
and unloading elevator with official 
weighing and grading facilities will 
be part of the conversion plan. 

This will be the first Oklahoma in- 
vestment by the Dannen firm which 
operates soybean and feed mills in 
Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, Iowa and 
Nebraska. 
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Pittsburgh Fiour Club 


Hears Louis Marhoefer 


PITTSBURGH The Pittsburgh 
Flour Club had as guest speaker at 
the May meeting at the Chateau, 
Louis Marhoefer, president of Bold 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, and Marhoef- 
er Baking Co., Altoona. Mr. Mar- 
hoefer spoke on his recent trip to 
Europe as economic advisor under the 
committee for economic and social 
policy affairs of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. He served also 
as special representative of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee to investi- 
gate certain matters relating to the 
administration of the Refugee Re- 
lief Act of 1953. 

Mr. Marhoefer stated that the act 
was passed 15 months ago but very 
few of the 209,000 displaced persons 
eligible were admitted. Sickness and 
Communistic leanings caused some to 
not be eligible. However, he thought 
that the next 30 months would find 
the act being carried out. 

Germany, he stated, had come back 
to prosperity so quickly that although 
90,000 persons were eligible he did not 
think this quota would be filled as 
Germans preferred now to stay in 
their own country. 

Program chairmen for the meeting 
were Phil Mohler, flour broker; J. 
Spagnol, flour broker, and William 
Giltenboth, Pittsburgh Flour Co. The 
president of the club, J. F. McConnell, 
General Mills, Inc., presided at the 
evening dinner. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Weather Still Impedes 


Canadian Sowing 


WINNIPEG — Unsettled weather 
with variable rains hitting all three 
prairie provinces further delayed 
seeding operations in many parts of 
Western Canada. Wheat seeding is 
completed in Manitoba but in some 
areas of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
farmers are still endeavoring to com- 
plete the seeding of acreage intended 
for wheat. Any further delay will see 
this acreage planted to other grains. 

Coarse grains seeding is virtually 
completed in Manitoba and about 
75% is done in the other two prov- 
inces. 

Apart from the waterlogged and 
flooded areas of the west crop growth 
is good but over large sections com- 
petition with weeds is heavy. In many 
districts weather conditions have not 
been favorable for chemical spraying 
to control weed growth because the 
soil is too wet to carry equipment. 

Warm, sunny weather is needed to 
offset the moisture condition which 
is excessive in many regions. 

















FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS—Here are shown some of the delegates attending 


the recent National Association of Flour Distributors convention in Chicago. 
At the left, some of the Chicago representatives are shown, left to right: 
George A. Shields, New Century Co.; E. S. Wagner, E. 8. Wagner Co.; C. M. 
Yager, Modern Miller; Allen Herbert, Johnson-Herbert & Co.; Ward W. 
Miller, Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc.; L. E. Bowman, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co.; N. G. Anderson, Bay State Milling Co., and Frank T. Herbert, 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. Second picture, left to right: Ernest Brehm, Yonkers, 
N.Y.; Charles A. Barnes, Baking Industry, New York; Charles Metzendorf, 


Metzendorf Bros., Inc., Perth Amboy, N.J.; Herbert H. Lang, Coulter & Coul- 
ter, Inc., New York; Leo Frank, Cliff H. Morris & Co., New York; W. P. 
Tanner, Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp., New York, and Charles Newman, B. 
Newman & Son, Paterson, N.J. Third photo, from the left are representatives 
of other clubs: Sidney Zion, American Flour Co., Boston; Louis Sniderman, 
Steel City Milling Co., Youngstown, Ohio; J. Ross Myers, III, J. Ross Myers & 
Son, Baltimore; Julius A. Zimmerman, Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis; J. Ross 
Myers, J. Ross Myers & Son, Baltimore; Earl E. Dusenbery, Earl E. Dusen- 
bery Co., Des Moines, Iowa, and Alex Majoros, Star Elevator Co., Cleveland. 
Last picture: James S. Schonberg, Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago. 
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You're in the picnic business, too! 


ye should be glad people go on out- 
ings like this. Because, in effect, pic- 
nics increase the demand for products you 
raise on your farm. 

Take soybeans, for instance. They’re 
right there in the picture—as a basic in- 
gredient of the plastic cap on the thermos 
jug. But—as happens three times out of 
four with farm crops—soybeans are vast- 
ly changed before they become prof:table 
finished consumer products. 

Changing your farm products into 
more useable forms is what we at Cargill 
call ‘‘Creative Processing.” 

As a Creative Processor, Cargill con- 
stantly seeks new uses for the things you 


grow. And every new use builds your 
profit opportunity through an expanded 
market. (In the past 50 years, at least 
330 new processed uses have been found 
for grains alone!) 

And once a new use for a farm product 
has been found, that product must be 
moved to the processor who needs it. This 
is another specialized Cargill service—per- 
formed by our Grain Marketing Division. 

So you see, Creative Processing and 
Creative Marketing are forces continu- 
ously at work for you. Together, they 
have helped establish profitable uses and 
markets for nearly 75% of everything 
grown on your farm! 














Look how many of your farm products are being 
used at the picnic above: (1) wheat in the bread— 
moved to flour mills by Cargill Grain Marketing 
Division; (2) chicken—made plump and tender by 
Nutrena Feed (another Cargill Division); (3) chicken 
fried in oil made from soybeans (processed by Car- 
gill Soybean Oil Division); (4) plastic cap on picnic 
jug—again, made from soybeans; (5) and even the 
ink on the bread wrapper—made from linseed oil 
(processed by Cargill Linseed Oil Division). 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 other cities 


bi is how Cargill is telling the importance of processors to farmer-readers of papers 
like The Farmer, Wallaces’ Farmer, Dakota Farmer, Montana Farmer-Stockman, etc. 
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THE BRIGHTER SIDE—While the 
detractors of white flour and its prod- 
ucts persist, there is a brighter side. 
“For example,” says a “What’s Do- 
ing’ bulletin of the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, “national magazines, news- 
papers, radio and television media 
devote millions of dollars worth of 
time and space to wheat flour foods 
each year. It would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to assess the effect and 
value of this output. But certainly, it 
contributes invaluably — and helps 
maintain the position of wheat flour 
foods in the standard American meal 
pattern.” 

The following examples are cata- 
logued from national magazines — 
where full-color whets the national 
appetite for baked goods. 

April Household devotes a double- 
page spread with a color photograph 
to ““Come-easy, go-easy breads.” Elea- 
nor Halderman, director of home- 
making, writes about speedy batter 
breads, easy-no-knead breads, and 
fold ‘n’ roll breads. Fourteeen appe- 
tizing variations are given for three 
basic bread recipes. 

An April feature of Family Circle 
says: “What’s nicer to serve with 
coffee for lazy breakfast eating or 
when it’s your turn to entertain the 
club than a_ fresh-from-the-oven 
sweet bread you’ve baked yourself?” 
Five mouth-watering breads are pic- 
tured in appetizing full color. 

February Family Circle, as a part 
of its “Food Fiesta” feature, devotes 
a two-page spread to “Pie Cake Fan- 
cies’’ — using dessert shells. Nine 
tempting recipes are given for pretty- 
as-a-picture desserts that take only 
minutes to make. 

March Redbook tells “The Story 
Behind Ten of Our Best-Loved 
Foods.” Among the 10 nominations 
are waffles, hot cross buns, and 
doughnuts. Each product illustration 
is accompanied by a recipe and story 
of its origin. 

April Better Living advises, “Cook 
Your Sunday Best Fancy Breads.” 
Elizabeth De Lano, Associate Food 
Editor, uses a basic sweet yeast dough 
to create three really fancy-but-fun 
breads. A full-color photograph in- 
troduces the article. 

May Better Living spotlights 
“Grand Slam Sandwiches” that are 
pretty for a party. Five tantalizing 
sandwiches are presented in luscious 
full color on a double-page spread. 
An open-face broiled sandwich with 
an English muffin base stars in color 
in another feature, “Savory Snacks.” 

April McCall’s telis how to make 
“Perfect Rye Bread.” Full-color pho- 
tographs show the step-by-step proc- 
ess needed to produce the perfect 
loaf. The copy says, “There is no 
taste and no fragrance in the world 
quite like that of freshly-baked bread, 
warm the oven.” 

April Successful Farming shows 
how to make “10 delicious breads 
from one basie recipe for Easter.” A 
full-color photograph shows off the 
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appetizing breads to best advantage. 
In the same issue, five “So-good cup- 
cakes”—with recipes—are featured 
along with photographs. 

March Household spotlights “Ele- 
gant Cakes.” Five blue-ribbon cakes 
get star billing. One appears in full 


color on the magazine cover, the 
other four are pictured inside, in full 
color, too. 

Cakes and pies get special color 
photo and story treatment in Red- 
book for May... stars of a parade 
in a “Dessert Album” feature. 

April Better Homes & Gardens fea- 
tures bread in “Things to Do with 
the Last of the Loaf.” Recipes and 
how-to-do illustrations suggest ways 
to use bread in main dishes, desserts 
and as accompaniments. 

March Better Homes & Gardens 
suggests having “Fun with Easter- 
time Breads.” An Easter braid, and 
novel hopping bunnies are featured. 
Detailed direction, along with photo- 
graphs, are given for making these 
yeast breads. 

April Woman’s Day says, “We can’t 
imagine life without sandwiches!” 
The Woman’s Day kitchen has 
worked out 192 different sandwich 
recipes—which fill 14 pages in this 
one issue, Generously illustrated with 
full-color photographs, the feature is 
packed with good-eating ideas. In ad- 
dition, a double-page spread, with 
photographs, invites the reader to 
“Have an Invent-It-Yourself Sand- 
wich Buffet.” The A&P magazine’s 
cover headlines the sandwich article 
and depicts a youngster’s enthusiasm 
for a sandwich. 

e@ee 


THE CRACKER BARREL ERA— 
By 1912 the famous cracker barrel, 
which was symbolic of the whole 
Nineteenth Century style of retail 
merchandising, was almost extinct. 
Government did not decree the end of 
the cracker barrel. Even though the 
checker players in the back of the 


store frequently helped themselves 
without washing their hands, and the 
store cat was sometimes found asleep 
on top of the crackers, nobody had 
asked Congress to outlaw the cracker 
barrel. As a well established institu- 
tion, it had a popularity that appar- 
ently gave it a kind of political im- 
munity. 

What actually happened to the 
cracker barrel was that one certain 
company became infected with a lot 
of new fangled ideas about sanitation 
and decided that a dust-proof, mois- 
ture-proof, individual package of un- 
broken crackers, selling for 5¢, would 
make a big hit with the sanitation- 
minded ladies of the U.S.A. But even 
the astude management of this firm 
had no idea how right it was. The 
sanitary consumer package was a 
colossal, overnight success. Retailers 
who had grumbled about the mark-up 
were quickly sold on the profits they 
made from rapid turnover and eli- 
mination of scrounging. This mer- 
chandising coup more than half 
a century ago was an opening gun 
of the business revolution which 
transformed food retailing from the 
era of the cracker barrel to the era 
of the supermarket. 

In a few years the cracker indus- 
try had gone over almost entirely to 
unit packaging, and other food indus- 
tries were rapidly converting their 
products from bulk sale to sanitary 
individual packages. — Bradshaw 
Mintener, assistant secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, in an address to the Biscuit 
and Cracker Manufacturers Assn. 


CLOCK CONFUSION — F. H. 
McGraw & Co., a big construction 
firm, which is turning out 5,000 multi- 
colored maps and some 20,000 wallet- 
size cards designed to clear up some 
of the confusion wrought by the an- 
nual shift to “summer time” across 





“When Young Bill came back from business school,” said 


Old Dad 
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hit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “he set out 
to put some system into this busi- 
ness an’ got up accounts showin’ 
how much it cost to fatten the 
hawgs down in the lot, how much 


flour we took over to the 
house and how many cents a 
barrel we was out hirin’ Lefty 
Gregg instead of gettin’ a 
ALS two-armed packer. All day 
Bill was as busy as a tree full of parrots an’ 
nights he’d talk in his sleep till his maw 
got right worried over him. Then along 
: came fish bitin’ time, an’ I noticed Bill quit 
frettin’ when the efficiency magazine was late, an’ here late- 
ly when Bill takes care of a customer he jes’ puts a ticket on 
the hook like what we’ve always done.” 





a. OA, 
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the nation. The maps and cards, dis- 
tributed free, list the time situation 
in every state and city in the U.S. 
and Canada. McGraw folks say their 
researchers show the “pendulum of 
Opinion” is swinging toward more 
widespread setting-ahead of clocks, 
even in traditionally rural areas. In 
Wisconsin, for example, daylight 
time this summer lost by a narrow , 
53 to 48 vote in the state legislature; 
Minnesota also rejected daylight 
time by a close vote. 


WHAT? NO WHISKEY ?—The gov- 
ernment of Canada has been accused 
of welshing on a contract. The ac- 
cusers are the Indians living on the 
Tyendinaga Reserve, near Deseronto, 
Ont. 


The contract was made with the In- 
dians’ ancestors at the time when 
tribal land was handed over to the 
government. Both parties signed the 
contract and one clause provided that 
each year the federal government 
would provide five pounds of flour 
and a bottle of whiskey for each and 
every family. Every year a ton or 
more of flour arrives at the reserva- 
tion. With it comes a big scoop. But 
no whiskey. 


The Indians are not making an 
issue of it. They are grateful for the 
flour. But the officials are embar- 
rassed at the revelation of whiskey 
welshing. The Indians are curious to 
know why the big government in Ot- 
tawa behaves this way. Use of the 
word “welshing” to describe the situa- 
tion seems to upset the government 
men more than anything else. Cana- 
dians are not in the habit of welsh- 
ing, particularly in matters involving 
the cup that cheers. 


ee ®@ 
BREAD 


The breeze tells me that two blocks 
down 

The baker is baking his bread. 

Oh, raptures, fabulous scent! 

Praise be for the nose in my head! 

Is it butterhorns or marzipan 

The baker is making today— 

Or cloverleaf rolls for hungry souls 

As fresh as the morning of May? 

Was there ever a smell like bread 

To gladden the heart of man? 

It goes deep down to his very toes, 

To the time when his life began. 

It is twined with his native roots, 

With the child in his secret bed, 

With some beloved presence there, 

And the scent of the oven bread. 

Oh, what does it mean to be fed, 

To be nourished in heart and bone? 

We are nourished by more than 
bread, 

We are fed not by bread alone. 

And it seems that the bread itself 

Was enough for the Lord to bring, 

But the magical smell of the loaf— 

Ah, that is a marvelous thing! 
—Elizabeth Landeweer, in Good 

Business, a publication of the 
Unity School of Christianity. 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


EMBERS of the Canadian National Millers 

Assn; gathered one evening last week at 
the Seigniory Club, Montebello, Que., for their 
annual dinner, preparatory to a golf tournament 
on the following day. The host companies were 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., and the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills. Among the guests was the editor of 
The Northwestern Miller. 

The Seigniory Club, situated in one of the 
most beautiful areas of the Province of Quebec, 
is among the most extraordinary holiday retreats 
on the North American continent. It was fittingly 
chosen for a gathering of Canadian flour millers, 
whose major specifications for a meeting place 
certainly would have to include dignity and charm. 

The Northwestern Miller’s editor saw the 
spirits of the attending millers rise perceptibly in 
the midst of the beauties of rural Quebec, en- 
hanced by perfect golfing weather, though out-of- 
session utterances indicated to him clearly enough 
that milling in Canada suffers most of the indus- 
trial and marketing ills—to say nothing of the 
political hindrances—which plague millers else- 
where in the world. If postprandial speeches had 
been in order, and if he could have ventured to 
claim the toastmaster’s attention, he doubtless 
would have said something like this: 

“It is only a great industry, sir, made up of men 
fondly and profitably devoted to it, which could 
find in its membership the impulse, the means and 
the inclination to come together in this way and 
in this superb place. But, gentlemen, you are more 
than a great industry. You are a culture.” 
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A HELPFUL STEP 

T is encouraging to millers to know that the 

U.S. Department of Agriculture is favorably 
disposed to acknowledge in future loan programs 
the differences in milling and baking qualities 
of various varieties of wheat. At the Kansas Wheat 
Field Day Secretary of Agriculture Benson offi- 
cially confirmed this in saying that the govern- 
ment is “now favorably considering” a loan dis- 
count schedule against inferior varieties and “if 
a realistic program can be developed it will be 
announced well in advance of fall planting.” It 
will be a great day for the milling industry, and 
for wheat growers as well, when these intentions 
are Officially translated into the terms of the 
loan documents. 

The program under consideration is believed 
to be “realistic” and simple to manage. The prin- 
ciples have the endorsement of several farm or- 
ganizations. This proposal is that when the farmer 
makes his application for a wheat loan to his 
county committee he must legally certify that 
the wheat be delivered to the elevator and repre- 
sented by the storage certificate—or the wheat 
he has stored on his sealed farm bin—is an ac- 
ceptable variety that is eligible for the full loan. 
Penalties of some kind no doubt would be pro- 
vided for any false affidavit. Wheat of the un- 
desirable varieties would still be eligible for a 
loan but only at a reduced rate, which has been 
suggested as 10¢ per bushel below the full loan 
value. These penalized wheats would be specifical- 
ly designated and probably would consist of a 
half dozen or so varieties of both winter and 
spring wheats which have proved to be below 
standard in milling and baking characteristics. 

The policing of this discount regulation would 
be left in the hands of local county committees. 
There would be no need for outside snoopers or 
pressure from above. The plan would work on the 
basis that any county committee would not long 
be deceived about the types of wheat grown in 
that community nor tolerate any misinformation 
about them. , 

Such a system should work very well and 
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would relieve the country elevator operator of 
the responsibility of identifying any varieties or 
sitting as a judge on the eligibility of any cus- 
tomer’s wheat. The plan would involve no costly 
accounting or policing, nor would it involve any 
separate binning requirements or other difficulties 
of handling the wheat in the ordinary way. 

Such minor evasions as might occur would be 
costly in proportionate measure to the Commodity 
Credit Corp., of course, but such losses would not 
be any greater than those now sustained in the 
program when full recovery of the loan value is 
not obtained. Even under the present program, 
the government agency is bearing a share of the 
ultimate financial effects of commingling of poor 
wheats with good and the siphoning out of the 
wheat pipeline of those varieties that are the 
most needed for bakery flours. 

Thus, the cost to Commodity Credit is likely 
to be minor and short-lived. On the other hand, 
for the longer term the plan offers substantial 
advantages to the government agency in that it 
will tend to raise the average quality levels of 
the wheat which the agency takes over under 
loan programs. This, should be distinctly helpful 
to the sale of wheat in export markets, however 
channeled, and be of ultimate benefit to the gov- 
ernment and the nation. 

It seems certain that a program of this kind 
can be an important influence in the widespread 
efforts being made to eliminate wheats of poor 
commercial value. It puts an official stigma on 
the worst of these wheats and that alone will 
tend to discourage their production and cause 
the thoughtful wheat producer who has pride 
in his lifework to become more conscious of the 
end-use value of the grain he grows. 
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AN ALLY AGAINST FOOD FADS 


UCH has been said on this page about the 

fads and fallacies which plague nutritional 
science, and in particular about the crank notions 
that beset the breadstuffs world. Too much can- 
not be said, however, and it is a pleasure to wel- 
come to the rostrum a voice from Canada—the 
voice of A. Corinne Trerice, director of nutrition 
for the Bakery Foods Foundation of Canada, an 
agency of the national council of the Canadian 
baking industry. Miss Trerice carefully approaches 
the subject via definition. 

“Our dictionary,” she says, “defines a fad as 
‘a craze’ or ‘a custom followed for a time with 
exaggerated zeal.’ Rightly enough, as these defi- 
nitions imply, some food fads are haphazard food 
crazes or diet fashions which can do no harm 
physically. If practised for any length of time 
they can drain the pocketbook of money needed 
for proper food and medical care. 

“However, for every harmless food fad, there 
are several so-called ‘diet foods’ and ‘quick cure’ 
diet plans which may seriously affect the indi- 
vidual. In many instances, the false sense of 
security enjoyed by the person who believes the 
promises concerning a product or a plan can be 
injurious by preventing her (or him) from seeking 
ethical medical care. Then, hand in hand with 
the fads go the food fallacies. We turn again to 
our dictionary and find that a fallacy is ‘a de- 
ception’ or ‘a false idea.’ Where food is concerned, 
untruths or false ideas, if believed or accepted, 
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can lead to poor food habits and resultant injury 
to health, 

“Food faddism does not just happen. It occurs 
because man is- human, and being so, is often 
emotional, gullible, easily misled and disillusioned. 
Almost all of us have fears—fears of illness, 
accident, death or social incompetence. We also 
have hopes—hopes of preventing or curing dis- 
eases like cancer, poliomyelitis, cerebral palsy 
and many others. When these human fears and 
hopes appear to be answered, simply and easily, 
by fantastic claims and ‘miracle’ foods, it is small 
wonder that many people fall innocently into 
the food faddist’s trap. 

“As old as time is the medicine man, with his 
‘magical potion’—the supposed preventive against 
all harm and the cure for all ills. Even in this 
modern age of great advances in the science of 
food and nutrition, we have not been spared the 
influence of planned attacks by the pseudo- 
scientist or diet ‘quack’. The very fact that the 
world is science-minded gives the modern char- 
latan an added advantage. Although two half- 
truths never make a whole, by presenting his 
unproved facts in a setting of semi-scientific terms 
and an ‘atomic’ atmosphere, the food faddist finds 
it easy to tempt and urge the unsuspecting person 
into accepting and practising his plans. He pro- 
motes such foods as molasses, yoghurt and wheat 
germ as the only foods which can be ‘guaranteed’ 
to protect health and cure ills. He advises you to 
include ‘natural’ foods like millet and sunflower 
seeds in your diet, if you would enjoy a state of 
super health and strength. 

“The modern diet monger is in big business. 
No longer is he content to bark his message and 
peddle his wares on a street corner or in a booth 
at the local fair. Because he is clever and illusive, 
and an excellent salesman, the successful fad- 
dist’s business flourishes, and his followers in- 
crease. And who is to blame for the food fad- 
dist’s success? We cannot place the entire blame 
on the unsuspecting victim. Even though we have 
been fortunate enough to avoid the clutches of the 
faddist monster, we cannot afford to sit back 
and allow others to be affected or harmed. An 
on-your-guard policy by every person concerned 
with better health and well-being can eventually 
mean the downfall of the food faddists.” 

At this point Miss Trerice pays her respects 
to specific food fads and fallacies believed and 
practised today. She labels them “misbeliefs and 
malpractices.” 

“It cannot be proved,” she says, “that ‘enriched 
white bread is poisonous’; there is no truth in the 
statement that ‘warm bread causes apoplexy’; 
it is not correct to say that ‘bread is fattening’; 
a person can be misled by believing that ‘certain 
special breads are effective as reducing aids’; 
many people wrongly believe that ‘toast has fewer 
calories than-bread’; those who are diet conscious 
should not mistakenly believe that ‘melba toast 
has no calories’; there are some who believe, 
wrongly, that ‘enriched bread can be substituted 
for vegetables and meat’; there is no proof for 
the statement that ‘diabetes is caused by eating 
too many sweets’; it is not true that ‘smelling 
food makes some people fat’; one should not be- 
lieve that ‘foods labelled “health foods” auto- 
matically have special health-giving or curative 
properties’; it is an ‘old wives’ tale’ to believe that 
‘proteins and starches eaten at the same meal 
are poisonous’.” 
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In a graphic then-and-now bulletin bearing the 
title, “More and Better Foods,” the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture tells us an hour’s take-home 
pay 30 years ago would buy only 5% loaves of 
bread, whereas today it will buy 10 loaves. Would 
that we could change the verb form “will buy” 
to a simple and more satisfactory “buys.” 
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Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





British Trade Fight 


The fight between three British 
giants for supremacy in the bakery 
field is on. Allied Bakeries, Ltd., one 
of the many companies throughout 
the world forming the chain bakery 
and biscuit empire of Canadian born 
W. Garfield Weston, is already firm- 
lv entrenched in the U.K. market. 
Ranks, Ltd., and Spillers, Ltd., the 
two leading flour milling firms, irked 
at Allied’s policy of buying Canadian 
flour, and, latterly, even some Amer- 
ican flour, are coming into the bak- 
ery field themselves. Ranks have al- 
ready bought up some bakeshops to 
add to their existing holdings 
throughout the country after what 
financial circles report to be fierce 
competition with Allied. 

Now Spillers is reported to be com- 
ing into the picture. Already of con- 
siderable importance in the British 
bakery trade is a fourth company, 
the Cooperative Wholesale Society. 
This organization has member retail 
firms owning bakeshops in many 
large towns, particularly in the in- 
dustrial areas. 

The policy of importing Canadian 
flour, introduced by Allied, resulted 
in a severe loss of trade for the large 
port mills, such as those owned by 
Ranks and Spillers, because the chain 
bakeries found it cheaper to use the 
strong imported flour and to mix it 
with the weaker English flours 
bought from the small country mills 
It is with the aim of combating this 
competition that the port mills have 
decided to go into the bakery busi- 
ness themselves. 


Spillers 


The extension of Spiller’s interest 
in the baking industry has been un- 
dertaken in order to obtain some in- 
sulation against fluctuations in the 
flour trade outside the company’s 
control and a closer connection with 
the consuming public; in this respect 
it represents to some extent a change 
in the policy of the company. 

Wilfred Vernon, chairman of Spill- 
ers, states that for many years his 
company has met its considerable 
capital requirements for moderniza- 
tion and expansion from its own re- 
sources. Last year, however, it was 
faced with two exceptional changes; 
first, much increased stocks of raw 
materials; secondly, an increased in- 
vestment in the baking industry. So 
far, Mr. Vernon remarks, the capi- 
tal to meet both of these, as well 
as the normal outlay of new equip- 
ment, has been found from accruing 
resources. Whether or not it will be 
necessary in the long run to raise 
additional capital will naturally de- 
pend on the extent of the further 
expansion, but Mr. Vernon thinks 
that any immediate requirements 
could be adequately met by tempo- 
rary borrowing. 

No matter how the new capital 
is raised, the step envisaged by Mr. 
Vernon indicates that Spillers will 
not be left behind in the fight for 
business from British consumers of 
bread and baked products. 


Fish Flour . 


South Africans claim to be the pio- 
neers of using fish flour in bread. 
After six years of research and ex- 
periments, the Fish Research Insti- 
tute in Capetown has produced a 


fish flour which, it is hoped, will 
be manufactured on a commercial 
scale next year. 

Dr. G. M. Dreosti, director of the 
institute says that his staff intends 
to produce a fish flour which is a neu- 
tral product, free from fish flavor 
and odor, on a pilot plant. The flour 
will be incorporated in brown bread 
to increase the level of protein. It 
is being made from pilchards and 
maasbankers. Dr. Dreosti says that 
other countries have also been carry- 
ing out several experiments but so 
far they have not reached the same 
advanced stage as South Africa. 


Sterling Quotations 


Exporters of Canadian flour are 
accustomed to quoting traders in the 
U.K. market on a basis of pounds, 
shillings and pence. For example, the 
price quotation for flour to be sold 
to Britain is usually on the basis 
of 280 Ib. and is always expressed 
in shillings, such as 96/- sack. On 
several occasions British traders have 
complained of the confusion which 
arises due to Britain’s currency sys- 
tem and now a resolution has been 


passed urging the government to set 
up a royal commission to inquire 
into the adoption of the metric mone- 
tary system. Bringing forth the idea 
is the National Chamber of Trade. 
The resolution states that the pound 
sterling should retain its present 
value but be split into 10 florins and 
the florin be divided into 10 pennies 
giving 100 pence to the pound. 

Under the present system there 
are 10 florins to the pound but there 
are 12 pennies to the shilling and 
240 pence to the pound. To the neo- 
phyte in the flour export trade there 
is considerable confusion and anxiety 
when he tries to make sure that he 
is quoting his price correctly. 


Dutch Buying 


The Dutch flour millers are already 
buying wheat for their own account 
from North America and elsewhere. 
However, they will not be allowed 
to use it until decontrols come ef- 
fective Sept. 1. 

The government has announced 
that it will still be necessary for the 
mills to take up the greater part 
of the domestic wheat crop in order 
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to assist the local producers in dis- 
posing of their supplies. For this rea- 
son it appears that the quantity of 
imported flour will remain restricted 
to about 75,000 tons a year. The 
necessity imposed upon the mills of 
using local wheat means that their 
flour is that much less in quality and 
they find it harder to compete with 
imported flour in consequence. 

The Dutch market is currently dis- 
turbed in view of the changes de- 
pendent upon decontrol. 

Traders do not see much improve- 
ment in the chances for the importa- 
tion of Canadian flour into Holland. 
The competition between the sup- 
pliers of imported flour and the home 
mills is expected to become much 
more severe and in the face of it it 
does not seem possible that the high- 
er Canadian prices, about which the 
Dutch trade has complained on more 
than one occasion, will allow the re- 
establishment of business. For some 
time the market is expected to be 
disturbed and the price level will 
fluctuate probably more markedly 
than at any time since the end of 
the war. 
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U.K, STRIKES 
LONDON-—Strikes on the railways 
and at the docks in the U.K. have 
brought a temporary reduction in the 
movement of grain and flour to that 
market. Shipments in June were ex- 
pected to reach 30 million bushels. 














Canadian Review... 





Radiation 


Radiation work on cereals is oc- 
cupying the attention of Canadian 
scientists. The cobalt bomb, radio- 
active phosphorus, and a radium- 
berrylium mixture are being used to 
study possible methods of making im- 
provements in barley, so far the only 
cereal to be tested. 

Dr. D. G. Hamilton, chief of the 
Department of Agriculture’s cereal 
division reports that several breeding 
stocks have been produced, but so 
far radioactivity is a “hit or miss” 
method of producing mutations, or 
changes. Improvements occur more 
rarely than worthless or non-repro- 
ductive varieties. 

The Canadians have not yet begun 
radiation work on wheat, Dr. Hamil- 
ton states, though an expansion of 
atomic-agricultural research work is 
planned. 

Interest in the subject was aroused 
when a paper on the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy was presented to a 
United Nations’ conference by Prof. 
Gustaffson of the Swedish Institute 
for Forestry Research. It has been 
shown that in radiation experiments 
on wheat, the variety is improved 
once in about 500 tests. Winter wheat 
was experimentally turned into 
spring wheat. 


IWA Renewal 


The possibilities of renewing the 
International Wheat Agreement on a 
much wider basis than that now ex- 
isting is a major talking point in 
wheat and flour trading circles. 
While Canadians are not alone in 
criticizing the system of trading prac- 
tised under the agreement, there is 


some dispensation to believe that a. 


renewal of the pact could be advan- 
tageous provided the scope is en- 
larged and a greatef degree of flex- 
ibility allowed. 


This means, primarily, that the 
U.K. should be persuaded to come 
in again; that Argentina should join 
the list of exporting countries, and 
that those countries which have re- 
duced their quotas should accept 
much greater commitments. On these 
factors the success or failure of the 
new agreement appears to rest. Since 
the U.K. appears to be adamant 
against rejoining, failure is indicated, 
some observers say. 

The conference of members 
non members is to be held in 
stages, the first part in August and 
the second in the fall. There are 
many matters to be discussed, some 
of which are so difficult that agree- 
ment will be well-nigh impossible. If 
the basis of the agreement is to be 
enlarged, the domestic farm policies 
followed by several signatories will 
have to be coordinated within the 
framework of the agreement. It was 
because of the failure to reconcile 
such policies with the broader obli- 
gations of the agreement that the 
negotations for the current pact hit 
snags when the meetings opened 
They were ironed out, it is true, but 
only after the burning of much mid- 
night oil. 

The Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization of the United Nations is pre- 
paring to discuss the impact of na- 
tional farm policies on world markets 
within the next two or three weeks 
and these deliberations could have 
some effect on the attitude of several 
of the IWA members. 


Canadian Attitude 


The Canadians realize that there 
will have to be a drastic change in 
policy if their fading markets are 
to be restored to their former bright- 
ness. A change in political ideas is 
seen by one source as leading to im- 
provement. Yet it is admitted that 
the present Canadian government is 
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committed to its policy of selling con- 
trols. The weather may have some- 
thing to do with a change. What is 
clearly apparent is that the present 
troubles are caused by over produc- 
tion. 

Another thing is certain. The Ca- 
nadian authorities are not disposed 
to follow the American example, 
simply because they cannot afford to 
do so. W. G. Malaher, director of 
the research department of the 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., commenting 
upon one aspect of U.S. policy, says 
that it is becoming more and more 
apparent to leading agriculturalists 
in the U.S. that one of the great 
weaknesses in attempting to curb 
over production by acreage restric- 
tions is that, by and large, they ap- 
ply across the board, making no al- 
lowance for variations in farm effi- 
ciency, and the suitability of the land. 
The efficient and the inefficient, the 
good farmers and the poor, are treat- 
ed alike. The result, Mr. Malaher 
says, is that there is a minimum of 
incentive for farmers to be devoted 
to the purpose for which they are 
best suited. 


Freedom 


Mr. Malaher concludes by saying 
“In Western Canada, fortunately 
farmers are still free to raise what 
crops they wish, unhampered by 
acreage restrictions that are tied in 
with price supports. The producer 
alone decides how his land can be 
utilized to the best advantage and 
the acreage of the crops he will grow 
to secure the best returns for his 
labor. In a year such as this, it is 
true, it may be necessary in some 
areas to make last minute and, per- 
haps, rather drastic changes in seed- 
ing plans, but such changes, if they 
have to be made, will be dictated by 
nature and not by man.” 
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Do you hold 
a kicker? 


If so, you might like to know that your 
chance of improving the hand is slightly 
worse than if you went in with a pair 
alone. However, suppose you are looking 
for another ace. Against your getting 
one, what do you think your chances 
are—6 to1?...7'4toone...?11 tol? 


(Correct answer below.) 











No help 
needed 


You can’t improve a hand like this. 
Why not switch to the mill that gives 
you fully aged flour ready to go into 
production (IT’S BIN-AGED*) and flour 
that gets that all-important final quality 
test before it leaves the mill in sacks 
or bulk (IT’s BIN-CHECKED*). 

Our big storage capacity is what makes 
both possible—correct aging AND a 
minimum 12-hour interval in loading 
bins that gives all the time we need to 
double-check—and make sure the flour 
you order is the flour you get. 

For flour with the gamble taken out— 
get Atkinson. 
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PORTLAND, ORE.—‘Make It Bet- 
ter—Sell More of It” was the slogan 
of the 22nd annual Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, held April 18-20 
at the Multnomah Hotel here. The 
meeting was keynoted by E. E. Kel- 
ley, Jr., president of the American 
Bakers Assn., Chicago, the first morn- 
ing, who set the pace for the meeting 
heavily on the theme of increased 
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Pacific Northwest Bakers Conference 
Told to Bake It Better, Sell It Harder 


present effort in the industry to cap- 
ture future potential market develop- 
ment. 

The tone throughout the conference 
was one of exhortation to the bakers 
to emulate other industries which are 
competing with them for a slice of 
the consumers food dollar and in 
which competition the bakery indus- 
try seems to be lagging. Individual 
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operations form the national effort in 
the industry, Mr. Kelley said, and 
while the situation may vary some- 
what one locality to another, funda- 
mental factors affecting all apply. 
Changes in eating habits in the past 
50 years, he said, have brought a de- 
cline in total per capita wheat flour 
consumption from 210 Ib. to 125 Ib. 
Concurrently the output of bakery 
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products has gained steadily. From 
95% of all bread home-baked in the 
same period we have come to 95% 
of all bread bakery-made. Home bak- 
ing has declined to a minimum be- 
cause of the trend toward emancipa- 
tion of the home-maker, who relies 
more and more on the commercial 
producer. Bakers today take over 
70% of all flour sold in the U.S. for 
domestic use and make more prod- 
ucts per unit than was produced in 
home baking. . 

“Greater efficiency, mass produc- 
tion methods, use of additional nutri- 
tional elements, have resulted in 
more end products from the same 
amount of flour,” he said. “Thus it 
does not follow that the decline in 
per capita wheat consumption indi- 
cates a corresponding decline in the 
consumption of finished bakery 
goods.” 

Indications at ABA headquarters 
in recent years are that baked goods, 
bread particularly, were holding well; 
reports from members showed con- 
sistent increases over previous years 
to the total effect that they were 
holding their own in volume as the 
population increased. These figures 
were not maintained in 1954, they 
stayed about even with 1953 and this 
indicates a per capita drop since the 
population was greater. 

Weekly figures this year show some 
improvement, the speaker said. Bread 
production—about 60,000,000 lb. per 
week reported—holds 1 or 2% above 
the same 1954 period, probably due 
to population increase. The industry 
needs to advance on a per capita 
basis. If per capita bread consump- 
tion averages 4 oz. per day it equals 
40,000,000 lb. for our 160,000,000 
population. Forecast is for a 190,- 
000,000 population by 1965 which, at 
the same rate, would require produc- 
tion of 47,500,000 lb. bread per day, 
a 19% increase. 

“If the industry merely holds even 
with the national gain it will have to 
be content with an approximately 2% 
increase each year, when it could 
raise volume another 20% or 25% 
by getting out and working for it,” 
he said. 

A study of age brackets, said Mr. 
Kelley, indicates potential additional 
market for the baker. Biggest eaters 
of bakery goods are children up to 
mid-teens and: 

@ Today there are 38,404,000 chil- 
dren up to 15; in 1965 this will 
become 56,378,000. 

@ Today there are 11,190,000 be- 
tween 15 and 19; this will be- 
come 17,197,000 in 1965. 

® Total population will be up 19% 
but these two age groups will 
each increase 50% or more. 

The baking industry has its severe 
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Choose Occident RED BAG 
100% WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 





For sheer strength in a 100% 
whole wheat flour you can’t 
beat Occident Red Bag. Fine, 
coarse or medium granulation. 
It produces big volume loaves 
with outstanding taste and 
texture qualities . . . blended 
with other flours it adds rich 
wheaty flavor, come-again 
sales appeal. And, because 
Occident Red Bag 100% 
Whole Wheat Flour comes to 


you from nearby stocks, it 
arrives FRESH ... gives you 
the same outstanding results 
every time! 

A trial order will convince 
you. Ask your Russell- Miller 
representative for complete 
details on Red Bag and all the 
other fine Russell-Miller bak- 
ery flours he has to fit your 
individual needs. Just write, 
wire, or phone. 
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critics in food faddists whose criti- 
cism must be overcome and refuted 
by a campaign of education, the ABA 
executive cautioned. The consumers 
of baked goods in 1965 are now in 
kindergarten or lower grades and the 
education they are getting now will 
be influential on their buying and 
eating habits later. The high school 
children today will be the adults of 
ten years from now who will in- 
fluence the first group and millions 
of more small children of that day. 

Advertising, educational material, 
nutritional education, are factors to 
use in planning for the bakery mar- 
ket of 5 and 10 years hence. 

Mr. Kelley firmly said, “if the bak- 
ers do not enter into a purposeful 
campaign at least commensurate with 
what other industries are doing in 
education and promotional merchan- 
dising the industry will suffer a 
steady decline in the per capita con- 
sumption rate.” 

A high percentage of the subse- 
quent speakers, of which there were 
nearly 30 in the tightly scheduled, 
3-day session, had occasion to refer 
frequently to Mr. Kelley’s keynote 
address. The theme of increasing the 
baker’s share of existing and future 
food consumption markets predomi- 
nated and was approached from a 
variety of phases and viewpoints. 

Basic Changes Dramatized 

H. E. Hale, bakery service man- 
ager, General Mills, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, speaking on “Fashions and 
Trends—Phases of Bread Production 
of Current Interest,” dramatized his 
subject with a burlesque on the old 
time baker, the old-fashioned sales- 
lady and the delivery driver of the 
past, presenting these specimens in 
the flesh, exaggerated for emphasis, 
contrasted alongside their present- 
day counterparts: the neat and effi- 
cient, formally trained baker; the 
smartly dressed, well trained sales 
girl of today and the sharp, uniformed 
driver salesman. These were cited as 
demonstrable trends symbolic of basic 
changes throughout the industry. 

Mr. Hale listed as major trends 
and changes the adoption of high 
standards of sanitation, nutritional 
education—bread enrichment, mecha- 
nized production and the trend of the 
present toward frozen baked products. 

Harvey Patterson, vice president in 
charge of the bakery division, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, dis- 
cussed “The Changing Food Market” 
with comparisons based from 1910 to 
the present in which a 75% popula- 
tion increase has taken place. 

Mr. Patterson pointed to the facts 


that individual expenditures are 
greater than ever, that 25% of the 
public’s dollar goes for food, that 
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younger age groups eat more, that 
the prodigious rise in car ownership 
has developed suburban living and 
consequent changes in shopping 
habits. 

The self-service system of food 
merchandising has resulted in the 
super-markets which represent 24% 
of the grocery stores and do some 
79% of the business volume. 

Mr. Patterson observed that of the 
several classifications of food types, 
only grain foods and potatoes have 
shown a drop in per capita consump- 
tion since 1910; all others have in- 
creased. This, he held, is a definite 


challenge to the baking industry. 
Mr. Patterson pointed up the large 
amounts of money and effort which 
the millers expend in promotion, say- 
ing that bakers fail to take full ad- 
vantage of this advertising and pro- 
motional work which could be of 
great potential benefit to them. As 
to prepared cake mixes, which most 
bakers regard as competition from the 
housewife, Mr. Patterson argued that 
prepared mixes actually do not com- 
pete with commercial bakers, but in 
fact help them through the wide- 
range promotion which has produced 
a cake-consciousness which actually 
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has increased the sale of bakery- 
made cakes. He added that prepared 
cake mixes amount to only 1% of the 
total flour consumed in the country. 

Victor E. Marx, secretary-treasurer, 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, Chicago, approached the 
conference theme from the group 
viewpoint with a message signifi- 
cantly titled “It Takes Two to 
Tango.” 

“There are many things a bakery 
production man can do by himself, 
but there are so many things he can- 
not do in the interest of his own 


(Continued on page 32) 
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is never built in a day ... itis earned 
by a consistent excellence in per- 
formance. In earning the confidence 
of our baker customers we have 
spared no effort over many years. 
And it is our ambition and purpose 
to make every single sack of ROD- 
NEY flour the perfect foundation 
for the best loaf of bread in 
America. 
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The Butter-Maide Pastry Shop, 
321 Boardman Canfield Rd., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has been opened by H. N. 


Baer. 
& 


Sweet-smelling bakery goods 
proved too tempting to a swarm of 
bees and put the Davis Bakery, Cam- 
den, Ark., out of business for two 
days. The newly established business 
did not have the screens on yet when 
the bees swarmed through open win- 
dows all over baked goods. 

a 

The Aunt Betty Bakery at Pied- 
mont, Mo., was wrecked by an ex- 
plosion recently with damage esti- 
mated at $15,000. The explosion was 
attributed to a gas leak in the build- 
ing, according to J. E. Waltrip, oper- 
ator of the bakery. 

o 

F. J. Putzier has purchased the 
Elisworth (Wis.) Bakery building 
from Mrs. Roy Hjerpe of Minneapolis. 

3 


Mr. and Mrs. Dale Kent have pur- 
chased the Hamre Bakery & Coffee 
Shop at Olark, S.D., from Mr. and 
Mrs. Norman Hamre. 

* 

let Nuttbrock of Willow Lake, 
S.D., is planning to open a bakery 
at Willow Lake. 

o 

The newly-remodeled Cassville 
(Wis.) Bakery has reopened. ‘Man- 
aged by Mr. and Mrs. Alba Humes, 
the store has a new front as well 
as a completely redecorated interior. 


A new bakery has been opened in 
conjunction with a new restaurant in 
Chinook, Mont., by Mr. and Mrs. 
Basil Hiner. 

ie 


made of stick candy, a polka-dot 
flag and a series of portholes. 
¢ 


Eastern members of the Federation 
of American Citizens of German De- 
scent,*Inc., have been working on a 
German Day celebration to honor 
Christopher Ludwick, Philadelphia 


German “baker general.” In charge 

of preparation of “good bread” for 

the soldiers during the Revolutionary 

War, he also visited behind the 

British lines to win Hessian soldiers 

over to the cause of the colonists. 
e 


Mr. and Mrs. Les Dappen of Burke, 
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S.D., have taken over Hetrick’s Bak- 
ery in Platte, S.D., under a lease ar- 
rangement. The name has _ been 
changed to Purity Bakery. 
e 

A new bakery has been opened in 
Laurens, Iowa, by Mr. and Mrs. R. 
N. Voelschow. It will be known as 
Bob’s Bakery. 


Edwin L. Uffelmann, president and 
founder nearly 40 years ago of the 
Uffelmann Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has sold his interest in the 
business and is retiring. The new 
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] § Raavorewrer of the value of 
Brolite ingredients right in your 
own formulas is available by Bro- 
lite bakery technicians — in your 
shop at your convenience. Many 
of America’s best selling baked 
goods are made with Brolite in- 
gredients. 


ities. Produces rich flaky crusts with 
improved color. Reduces soakage ten- 
dency in crusts. 


Ray Feist has been named super- 
visor of sales for Eddy Bakery prod- 
ucts in the Aberdeen, S.D., area. He 
replaces Elmer Dahlke who moves to 
the Mobridge area as sales super- 
visor. The company recently built a 
new plant at Bismarck, N.D. 

2? 

The Frazee (Minn.) Bakery has 
been sold by Mr. and Mrs. Joe Berend 
to Frank Sursley of Finland, Minn. 
The bakery has been moved into a 
building across the street from its 
old location and a new gas oven and 
a freezer for pastries have been in- 


bake and sell beHer 
wh BROLITE 
valuable ingredients 





White and Cocoa Fudge Bases — For 


stalied. + Hi-Gloss, Flat type and Butter Cream 2 
icings. Better flavor, easier handling. r a rs SI NCce 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris Cook, owners Economical. 


and operators of Grant’s Home Bak- 
ery, 4008 Central Ave., Minneapolis, 
will open a branch in the new Circle- 
Lex Concourse shopping center which 
will be located at the intersection of 
Highway 8 and Lexington Ave. 


Completely remodeled, the Ekman 
Bakery, 228 Locust St., Hudson, Wis., 
recently held an open house. Mr. and 
Mrs. Milton Ekman are owners and 
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in Elmore, Minn., has been opened by for ect fermentation. Extends tolerance. bread volume, flavor, improved 
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. and Mrs. Lawrence Osberg, pro- 
Mr. an & P Seven types available. 


prietors. The new bakery was built 
to replace the one which was de- 
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baker, has gotten a design patent 
for an iced cake in the form of a 
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NOW MAKE 
ALMOST ANY KIND OF COOKIES 


FROM ONLY 3 
FULLY PREPARED COOKIE MIXES 


Now you can save yourself time, trouble and money by using Stock's 
Fully Prepared Cookie Mixes—Daisy Sugar, Daisy Butterscotch and 
Daisy Chocolate Cookie Mixes. 

With just these three basic mixes you can make almost any number 
of different cookie varieties—Sugar, Lemon, Orange, Spice, Coconut, 
Chocolate Chip, Peanut, Butterscotch and Chocolate. 

Because they contain only the finest, high quality ingredients, 
properly proportioned and blended under rigid laboratory control— 
you can be assured of dependable, uniform production and finished 
. product when you make your cookies from Daisy Fully Prepared 
* Cookie Mixes. 





















Bernard Bergholz, Jr. 


PROMOTED — Bernard Bergholz, Jr. 
has been named manager, bakery 
service department of the California 
Raisin Advisory Board. Mr. Bergholz 
replaces William Doty, who has been 
made an industry consultant to the 
board, Mr. Bergholz has been eastern 
bakery service representative for the 
raisin industry since 1952. Prior to 
moving to the board at Fresno, he 
was with the General Mills Labora- 
tory in Buffalo, N.Y. 
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WORSE THAN HURRICANES 


CRANSTON, R.I.— Collier’s Bak- 
ery here was literally “skunked” out 
of about $2,000 in baked goods and 
raw materials recently when an un- 
welcome customer — a skunk — wan- 
dered into the building. Before the 
skunk was routed by a police officer 
he left behind his calling card. A 
construction firm had to replace sec- 
tions of flooring and walls and hours 
of scrubbing went into getting the 
bakery back to normal. The entire 
bakery also was repainted and all 
baked goods in the store at the time 
of the skunk’s visit had to be de- 
stroyed. One of the owners said dam- 
ages caused by hurricanes Carol and 
Edna were small in comparison. 





owners, all long associated with the 
firm, are: Robert G. Braun, presi- 
dent who continues as general man- 
ager; Edward J. Cummings, Jr., vice 
president in charge of sales, and Rob- 
ert O. Braun, a son of the new presi- 
dent, secretary-treasurer. The firm 
serves hotels, restaurants, institution; 
and industrial cafeterias exclusively 
se 

The Dutch Oven Bakery was 
opened recently at 422 W. Villard, in 
Dickinson, N.D., with Harley J. Wil- 
son as proprietor 


The Glen W. Anderson Bakery, 


Pine Island, Minn., has been sold to 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin Podratz of Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, who formerly operated 
a bakery at Dassel, Minn. 

S 


Hasse’s Home Bakery, Eden Valley, 
Minn., has ceased operations because 
of illness of the owner. 


Plans were announced recently for 
a Spudnut Shop in Mobridge, S.D. 
The doughnut shop will open in the 


Ben Boschker building on West 
Grand Crossing Blvd. 
& 


Cox’s Bakery has indicated it will 
be a tenant of the new St. Cloud 
(Minn.) Plaza Shopping Center, to 
be built just west of the city 


Richard Oppen, president, Oppen’s 
Inc., Minot, N.D., supermarket, was 
the winner of a new station wagon 
in the National Biscuit Co. “Rin Tin 
Tin Guessing Contest” for direct 
warehouse customers of the firm 

2 

General Baking Co. recently un- 
veiled a new-type railroad car which 
permitted one man to unload 22 tons 
of flour from it in 33 minutes at 
Worcester, Mass. The baking firm 
helped develop the car which has 
28 large containers. 

: 

A petition for bankruptcy has been 
filed by Marie P. Foti, doing business 
as Piazza Bakeries, 390 Richmond 
Ave., New York. 

= 

On the occasion of his 50th wed- 

ding anniversary, Edward Pepper, a 





“Golden Loaf” sou: 
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former Abilene, Kansas, baker re- 
ceived a congratulatory card from 
President Eisenhower. Mr. Pepper, 
who now lives with his wife in Los 
Angeles, ran a bakery in Abilene 
when, as a boy, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower would drop in to fill up on 
cookies and pie. 


James and Walter S. Dunn recent- 
ly celebrated the 50th anniversary of 
their baking business at the same 
location in Anderson, S.C. One of the 
few remaining old-time bakeries that 
still sells the noonday “bakery 
lunch,” the shop was opened in 1905 
by Joseph F. Dunn, father of the 
Dunn brothers. The two boys and 


their sister, Mrs. B. L. Cranson, con- 
tinued the operation of the bakery 
when their father died in 1941. 
€ 
A burglar looting the Purity Bis- 
cuit Co., 471 W. 5th South, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, pulled a gun when ac- 
costed by Fred E. Huntington, night 
watchman, and fled with $47. 
a 
Sixth grade students in Grand 
Island, Neb., saved their pennies un- 
til they were able to buy 29 dough- 
nuts for an after-school treat. Left 
on the school principal’s desk, the 
doughnuts were nearly all eaten by 
teachers who thought they were left 
over from a PTA meeting. When 
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they discovered their mistake, the 
teachers replaced the treat. 


The first biscuit factory in Uganda, 
Africa, is being built in Kampala by 
two local concerns. An output of 
four tons of biscuits a day is being 
aimed at. 


A baby born in Des Moines, Iowa, 
was named Cookie Cupcake Hinch- 
cliff. Another new infant was named 
Golden Brown. 

o 

Safety awards have been present- 
ed to 82 driver-salesmen of the New 
England Bakery, Pawtucket, R.1. 
Wrist watches were presented to 
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William Hopkins, Joseph Morse and 
Emile Champagne, each of whom had 
completed 10 years without an acci- 
dent. 

9 


A 350-lb. safe containing $6,000 
was stolen from the second floor of 
Bellman’s Bakery, 131 101st Ave., 
Richmond Hill, New York, while 20 
bakers worked on the first floor. 

& 

The Columbia Baking Co., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., is laying plans for its 
most extensive advertising and sales 
promotion campaign to call attention 
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to the fact that two of the firm’s 
breads have been awarded the guar- 
anty seal of Good Housekeeping mag- 
azine. A new end label is being used 
on the bread package. 

@ 


Gilt Edge Bakery Products, Inc., 
bakers of “Patsy Ann” products, is 
building a new $300,000 biscuit and 
cookie plant on Bypass 50, near 
Chester Rd., Woodlawn, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

& 


Holsum Bakery of South Miami 
has set up an “office” in Marathon, 
Fla., to serve the many fishing clubs 


and resorts in the Keys. One of the 
company’s big trailers was fitted out 
as an office and stock room. From it 
local delivery trucks serve the sur- 
rounding area. 

a 


Currently advertising through tele- 
vision shows are the following firms: 
General Baking Co., Gordon Baking 
Co., Strietmann Biscuit Co. and Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. 


Mrs. Mildred Hutcherson, States- 
boro, Ga., has purchased the Mid- 
ville (Ga.) Bakery, which has been 
closed for the past several months. 
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Extensive modernization and im- 

provements are being made. Along 

with the bakery Mrs. Hutcherson will 

operate a pastry and dessert shop. 
e 


Continental Baking Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., honored 12 driver-salesmen for 
having driven 701,508 miles without 
an accident during the past six 
months. 

2 


Mrs. Ruby Lee Goad and John 
Shaffer have purchased Pemberton’s 
Airline Bakery at Oklahoma City, 
Okla., from Mrs. Dorothy Summy. 

% 


A two-day opening marked the 
start of the Segal Pastry Shop at 
721 Bower St., Elkhart, Ind. Color 
books were given free to the children 
accompanied by their parents. 

eS 


“What a Blind Man Sees” was the 
subject of a talk given by F. P. Graw, 
Milprint, Inc., when he spoke to the 
April dinner meeting of the South 
Florida Bakers Assn. held in Miami. 

a 

The J&H Bakery of Plant City, 
Fla., has opened a bakery in Zephyr- 
hills. 

e 


The City Bakery, St. Augustine, 
Fla., a unit of the R. P. Cooper Bak- 
eries of Florida, under the manage- 
ment of Roy Listan, has installed 
some new equipment. 

s 

New equipment has been installed 
at the Fuchs Baking Co. of South 
Miami, Fla. 

e 


A 50x 170-ft. addition will enlarge 
Murray Biscuit Co. facilities on the 
300 block of Taylor St., Augusta, Ga. 
The addition will cost $22,000. 

cs) 

Newt Fehr, cake superintendent of 
the Fehr Baking Co., Houston, Texas, 
has been appointed to the cake pro- 
duction service of Campbell Taggart 
Associated Bakeries, Inc., Dallas. 

& 

A permit has been issued to the 
Ward Bakery, Augusta, Ga., for a 
concrete addition to cost $2,400. John- 
nie Ward is owner. 

e 
A business name has been filed for 


the Quaker Lady Bakery, 24 W. 
Quaker, Orchard Park, N.Y., by 
Frederic C. Williams. 

2 


A business name has been filed for 
the Schultz Home Bakery, 425 E. 
Ferry St., Buffalo, N.Y., by Charles 
Schultz, Jr. 

* 


Tilaro’s Pastry Shop has been 
opened in a new location at 4 Liv- 
ingston Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. The 
firm specializes in Italian baked 
goods. 

® 


Employees of National Biscuit Co. 
received $30,470 in 1954 for 1,774 
suggestions adopted by the company. 


on order. A small blower is all you need 
to unload cars into any conveying sys- 
tem. Write for bulk shipping information 
on your products. 
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business by himself. Yet only an in- 
dividual has a brain capable of think- 
ing. No group or even a pair can 
think,” Mr. Marx said. 

The individual baker can control 
the type and quality of the products 
he makes, train employees, he can ad- 
vertise and he can think for himself, 
but there has been an advancement 
from so-called rugged individualism 
to a cooperative group movement in 
order to achieve purposes necessary 


Strawberries and Cream 7+. UM um! And if you ve never tried 


in this day and age which the baker, 
if he is to progress, cannot do alone. 
This advancement, says Mr. Marx, 
may well be expressed with the 
thought that it is better for the baker 
if he does not get ahead of his fellow 
baker, but rather that he gets ahead 
with him. Hence such organizations 
as the ASBE, ABA, AIB, ARBA, 
BEMA and the BCMA promote the 
interests of the industry in a manner 
which the individual baker could not 


approach. These organizations, for 
example, by both their single and 
joint efforts, have instituted such 
benefits as the American Standard 
Safety Code for Bakery Equipment 
and the Baking Industry Sanitation 
Standards Committee. 

Mr. Marx detailed the many ways 
in which technical information is 
made available to baker members by 
the ASBE and other industry asso- 
ciations which the individual could 
not get or develop by himself. 

William L. Haley, director of prod- 
ucts and production control, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, delivered 
1 comprehensive paper on the “Nutri- 
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tional Value of Bread.” 

Mr. Haley said there recently has 
been a rather definite movement to 
focus attention on the high nutri- 
tional value of white bread. 

“Such action is long overdue,” Mr. 
Haley emphasized. “We have been 
willing to stand by and allow the 
false statements, or half truths, of 
the food faddists, self-styled diet ex- 
perts and pseudo-nutritionists go un- 
challenged.” 

The speaker reviewed the work 
being done to present the facts of 
enrichment to the public, and cited 
specific research and reports which 
point up the great value of bread in 
all diets. The complete text of Mr. 
Haley’s report will appear in an early 
issue of The American Baker. 

“How Foil Can Help You Sell 
More Baked Goods” was shown by 
Donald S. Burns, Ekco Products Co., 
San Francisco, by means of slides 
and samples displayed with his ad- 
dress. 

Mr. Burns, in tracing the develop- 
ment of foil baked goods packaging, 
emphasized that the baking industry 
was the first to use it, and the first 
major use was in pie plates. 

Foil, in the opinion of Mr. Burns 
offers bakers another important 
weapon in their fight for their share 
of the consumer’s food dollar “in 
which many industries are compet- 
ing against them with all the tricks 
known to merchandising.” In the pro- 
duction aspect, foil offers greater 
freedom from costs of pan equip 
ment, cleaning, maintenance and 
transfer. As foil containers have been 
constantly improved in quality, 
bakery production efficiency has in 
creased with their more widespread 
use. In the selling aspect, Mr. Burns 
points to the newness and eye-appeal 
which foil containers give, and the 
suggestion of freshness and sanitary 
conditions. He said foil greatly im 
proved the bakers’ chances in com- 
peting with home-baking by making 
possible the retention of the aroma 
and goodness of the home-baked prod 
uct through the reduction of the 
“oven to table” time—a factor which 
has always been heavily on the house- 
wife’s side. 

John M. Tindall, executive direc- 
tor, Waxed Paper Merchandising 
Council, Chicago, hammered furthe1 
home on the theme of eye-appeal in 
his message, “Using Appetite Appeal 
Will Get the Business Back.” Bread 
is not being promoted as are other 
foods, he said, and the most impor- 
tant tool bakers can use to get 
“bread back on the table” is the 
package itself. With the modern 
self-service systems the package does 
the selling these days. The package 
has a bigger job to do than just pro- 
tect and identify the product it 
must employ appetizing devices to 
show the consumer how it may be 
used in many ‘attractive ways. With 
bread, said Mr. Tindall, this is essen- 
tial because bread is never eaten by 
itself, but always with something 
else; butter, jam, or as French toast, 
with milk, ete. The package should 
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carry appealing suggestions of these 
methods of serving. 

Adding to the packaging approach 
was Robert Engle, Pacific Waxed 
Paper Co., Los Angeles, who dis- 
cussed “Changes in Packaging” with 
special reference to some of the 
newer film wrappings now available 
and being developed. Waxed paper, 
cellophane and polyethylene all have 
a purpose and place in bakery pack- 
aging and contribute to the solution 
of industry problems of freshness 
protection, production economy and 
good merchandising of the finished 
product, he said. 

“A successful business man does 
not build a business,” said Walter J. 
Malberg, assistant sales manager, 
Standard Brands, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, in his talk, “Bringing People 


Along’’—“He builds an organization 
which builds a business.’”’ Mr. Mal- 


berg developed the subject of human 
relations applied to industry and the 
baking industry in particular. Busi- 
ness consists of people, he said, and 
to be a fast-moving efficient business 
they must be trained people, capable 
people, interested and productive 
people, ambitious and loyal. Thus the 
personnel phase of any industry is 
seen as one perhaps more vital than 


any other, and is becoming increas- 
ingly so recognized. 
The Money Is There 
P. E. Minton, American Molasses 


Co., Chicago, analyzed the “Baker's 
Market in the Light of Current In- 
fluences” by showing comparative 
figures for expenditures by families 
for food, automobiles, gas and oil and 
general merchandise, in specific 
Northwest localities and states, to 
sustain his contention that people 
have the money to spend and can 
and will pay for quality bakery goods 
if they are properly offered 
“Merchandising methods have to 
fit the conditions and habits of the 
times. For instance, housewives are 
getting younger,” Mr. Minton stated. 
“Fifty per cent of them being now 
under 30. The proportion of American 
girls between 15 and 19 now married 


is the highest since 1890. In 1940 
12% of them were married—in 1950 


it is 17%. A large number of house- 
wives today are working. Of 62 mil- 
lion American workers, women ac- 
count for about 19 million—one third 
of the nation’s labor force.” 

This does much to explain the pres- 
ent day popularity of prepared or 
partially prepared foods, he said. The 
homemaker is more concerned with 
the saving of time than money. She 
looks first for quality, then con- 
venience and considers the price last. 
Bakery merchandising must be de- 
signed to meet these conditions and 
factors. Impulse buying, said Mr. 
Minton, is phenomenally high in the 
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percentage of modern food sales, 
throwing a terrific responsibility onto 
the visual attributes of the product 
to attract the self-service purchaser. 
Even eating habits themselves, he 
pointed out, can be interesting. With 
the gain in popularity of outdoor 
cooking the sales of charcoal and 
briquettes rose 2,000% in the last 
two years, “and it can well give the 
baking industry something to mull 
over when one envisions barbecue 
parties, and the like, as a market for 
rolls, bread and individual servings 
of cake, cookies and pies.” 

Glenn H. Lay, executive director, 
Oregon State Dairy Products Com- 
mission, Portland, urged bakers to 


use the prestige value of butter, “a 
premium product,” to help sell baked 
goods and to tie in bakery industry 
promotion with the promotion being 
constantly carried on by the Ameri- 
can Dairy Assn. The ADA, he said, is 
eager to cooperate with bakers and 
much of the work and interest of 
both groups is closely related. 

Henry T. Meigs of the American 
Dry Milk Institute, LaFayette, Cal., 
explained the ADMI stable ferment 
process for bread making, a process, 
he said, employing principles as old 
as the bread and brewing industries 
but now developed as a new combina- 
tion of the old principles with modern 
techniques and equipment. 
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“Do You Really Know Your Cus- 
tomer?” title of the Wednesday 
morning opener by Ennis Gicker, 
editor of Western Baker, San Fran- 
cisco, detailed the results of a sur- 
vey conducted among the customers 
of retail bakeries in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area to determine buying 
preferences and habits. 

Sample questions in the survey in- 
cluded: “What appeals to you most 
about our bakery?” Appearance, 
aroma and freshness were the 
answers. 

“Which of these or other qualities 
do you consider most important?” 

(Continued on page 38) 
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No. 3731—Shortening 
Removal 


A new method of removing bulk 
shortening from drums, developed 
and patented by Durkee Famous 
Foods, will be made available to 
industrial users on a royalty-free 
license basis. The method is claimed 
to offer substantial savings over 
manual removal operations. The pro- 
cedure utilizes compressed air for the 
removal of shortening in one solid 
mass. Only a simple installation is 
required, it is said. Full information 
about the method may be obtained 
by checking No. 3731 on the coupon 
and dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3724—Automatie 
Panner 


A new automatic panner is now 
available for Thomson chain curl 
moulders with cross sheeting, it is 
announced by the Thomson Machine 
Division, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 
The panner can handle any pan size 
from 7 in. to 18 in. The panner is 
manufactured in two models suitable 
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for use with either 16 in. or 20 in. 
chain curl moulders. Optional equip- 
ment is available to permit one-man 
operation. Additional information can 
be secured by checking No. 3724 on 
the coupon and dropping it in the 
mail. 


No. 3728—Bow!l 
Seraper 


A new bowl scraper in convenient 
fan shape is now being made avail- 
able by Leon D. Bush. The scraper 
is made of a new material which is 
flexible yet strong enough to stand 
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up under the heaviest production use, 
including the severe strains imposed 
in the scraping of hot custard and 
pie fruit kettles, the company claims. 
The firm states that it will not crack, 
leaves no after-taste and is low in 
price because the die-forming process 
is used to produce these scrapers in 
volume. For further information 
check No. 3728 on the coupon and 
mail it. 


No. 3727—Bread 
Emulsifier Booklet 


A 12-page booklet “Atmul Emulsi- 
fiers for Improving Palatability and 
Prolonging Softness of Bread and 
Other Yeast Raised Products” has 
recently been published by the Food 
Industry Division, Chemicals Depart- 
ment, Atlas Powder Co. The booklet 
discusses the characteristics and 
properties of the firm’s emulsifiers. 
It highlights the softening effect of 
bread emulsifiers with the trade 
name Atmul(R)122 which was re- 
cently introduced to the baking in- 
dustry. To secure the booklet check 
No. 3727 on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3726—Spatula- 
Decorator 


Plasticians, Inc., has announced 
the production of its new combina- 
tion spatula and cake decorating 
comb. The photo shows six basic 
cake top and side border designs 
made with the product. The product 
has a 5-in. spatula blade for spread- 





ing icing; three different scalloped 
edges for making a variety of decor- 
ating designs; an overall length of 
10 in. and width of 1 in. and is made 
of durable, flexible plastic. An adver- 
tising message can be imprinted on 
these spatula-decorators. For further 
details check No. 3726 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3732—Route Sales 
Book 


“Handbook for Route Sales Execu- 
tives,” by Fred DeArmond, is a new 
volume designed to help those selling 
through route salesmen. Chapters are 
devoted to the sales manager, organ- 
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ization, building sales supervision, 
planning and budgeting, market stud- 
ies, recruiting and training route 
salesmen, sales quota, compensation, 
contests, morale, etc. Price informa- 
tion may be obtained by checking No. 
3732 on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3734—Liquid 
Sugar Book 


Refined Syrups & Sugars, Inc., has 
published a book entitled, “This Is 
Liquid Sugar.” Called a_ technical 
guide for the liquid sugar user, the 
newly published book discribes such 
subjects as: What is liquid sugar, 
its history, production, distribution; 
equipment used in systems, liquid 
sugar in the baking and other in- 
dustries, laboratory procedures and 
other information. Rand McNally & 
Co., Chicago, is the publisher. To 
secure more complete information, 
inquiries may be directed to Refined 
Syrups & Sugars, Inc., Yonkers, N.Y. 


No. 3733—Bag Maker 


A new device known as the Lec- 
trOmatic plastic film sheeter and bag 
maker has been introduced by Lec- 
trOmatic Devices. According to the 
manufacturer, the new unit auto- 
matically measures, cuts and dis- 
penses all types of plastic film, cello- 
phane, pliofilm, polyethylene, paper 
and similar wrapping materials. Ma- 
terial is fed from roll stock. The same 
unit vends flat sheets or will vend 
from tubular stock to make bags at 
a rate of up to 3,600 bags per hour 
depending on length of the bag. Com- 
plete details and prices are available 
without obligation by checking No. 
3733 on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3730—Customer 
System 


Ticket Register Corp. has intro- 
duced a new customer preference 
system which, it is claimed, has max- 
imum visibility at all distances and 
does not require the customer to push 
a button or bar in order to secure 
his numbered ticket. The system is 
comprised of two completely inde- 
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pendent but closely integrated units 
-a standard electric ticket dispens- 
ing machine and a new type of elec- 
tric number annunciator. Numbers in 
the unit are large and clear, measur- 
ing 5% in. high, and are brilliantly 
illuminated. Made of a translucent 
plastic material, the rotating number 
drum is lighted from within by an 
inexpensive, easily replaced 25 watt 
bulb. The entire unit can be serviced 
easily. To secure more complete de- 
tails check No. 3730 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 
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No. 3729—Cake 
Decorating 


The 1956 edition of the newly 
simplified “One-Two-Three” novelty 
cake decorating method in pamphlet 
and catalog form has been prepared 
by Westco Products. Some 30 novelty 
cakes, including cowboy, superboy 
and TV moppet are included. Also 
shown are wedding cake designs in 
pressed sugar, featuring easily ap- 
plied hearts, bells and lilies. To se- 
cure the literature check No. 3729 
on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3735—Rack 
Washer 


The Magnus Chemical Co., Inc., 
has available new literature on its 
unit called the Magnus bakery oscil- 
lating rack washer. Racks are washed 
by pressure spray streams from two 
sides and top by means of a set of 
arcades connected to a header. The 
entire arcade system travels hori- 
zontally back and forth distributing 
the washing solution horizontally and 
vertically. Every portion of the rack 
is uniformly hit and treated by the 
solution, the company claims. The 
washer can be used not only to wash 
and rinse cake and bread racks but 
is used for washing and rinsing mix- 
ing bowls, delivery cabinets, utensils, 
tote boxes and the like. To secure 
the literature check No. 3735 on the 
coupon and mail it. 


No. 3714—Mixer 


A new 12-qt. portable mixer has 
been announced by the Triumph Man- 
ufacturing Co. Called the type “N” 
mixer, it features a tilted bowl to 
simulate hand whipping. Variable 
speed drive allows changes of speed 
without stopping. Single lever control 


airmen 





be ; J 


is provided. The mixer is shown on a 
storage type cabinet stand. Both the 
12-qt. and the 20-qt. mixers are avail- 
able in the new floor models. Secure 
more complete details by checking 
No. 3714 on the coupon and mailing 
it. 


No. 3737—Book 


A new book by Fred DeArmond, 
published by Lloyd R. Wolfe, is con- 
cerned with the manner, not the 
matter of conducting a controversy— 
what to say, how to say it and how 
to make your points stick. The book 
is entitled “How to Sell and Unsell 
Ideas” and attempts to improve 
powers of persuasion. Principles, tech- 
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high altitude spring wheat— plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 
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niques, strategy, courtesy and ameni- 
ties of selling—of formal and in- 
formal controversies—are presented 
by the author. The book has 237 
pages and 18 chapters. For details 
about purchasing the book check 
No. 3737 on the coupon and drop it 
in the mail. 


No. 3697—Stove 


A new stove, called model 1955 
Vari-Stove No. 2024, is being manu- 
factured by the Cecilware-Commo- 
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dore Products Corp. It is suitable as 
a stock pot, candy, bakers’ and dough- 
nut stove. It has removable top rings, 
individual valve control and is avail- 
able for gas. A free brochure will 
be mailed if you will check No. 3697 
on the coupon and mail it. 
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No. 3717—Glass 
Bloeks 


A new 8-page catalog, “How to 
Modernize Old Windows with PC 
Glass Blocks,” has been prepared by 
the Pittsburgh Corning Corp. The 
booklet demonstrates with photo- 
graphs and drawings the benefits of 
a window modernization program, 
and claims of lower maintenance and 
operating costs, better daylight and 
a more modern and efficient plant are 
made. Secure the catalog by check- 
ing No. 3717 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it. 
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A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


Ihe Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 


(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, 
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UNIFORM MILLING MEANS 
UNIFORM BAKING 


Chances are yOu too, have discovered that a quality 
product is the surest .-- and cheapest - - - way of com- 
peting for the consumer's food dollar. 

To assure you of quality baked goods; Midland “ 
Flours are milled in accordance with exacting tech- ’ 
niques. From preliminary crop survey through actual 
milling processes, scientific controls eliminate all guess 
work and chance - - assure you of absolutely uniform 
baking results. 
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Va Wd-Wle) mt @ ll cn fe): Answer: (1) Quality, (2) cleanliness, 


(3) freshness. 
“Does our bakery offer you a large 
re Garo | e enough selection?” 92% said yes. 
4 F l . | 1) [ 4 th Pp “Would you buy more of certain 
pai L ¢ | zi products if they were packaged in 
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smaller sizes?” Two-thirds said they 
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Mh °*;° . 9? Forty-seven per cent of the cus- 
Stati ot | tomers surveyed said parking facili- 
ow ¢ aly ties was a big influence in their shop- 
ping. Mr. Gicker submitted a ques- 
tionnaire designed for retailers to T 
use in making similar surveys of GARLAND MILLS 
their own customers as a guide to INC. 
improved merchandising and public GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
relations. . ; 

W. H. Wunluck, Durkee Famous Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 
Foods, Chicago, assisted by John 
Carrion, Durkee, San Francisco, 
demonstrated how variety puff pas- 

















eniaaih 
tries can account for a large part of The Williams Bros. Co. 
bakery volume. Puff pastries are the Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
premium products of the bakery pene Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
oe saad sie dil our wheat is grown on “Western 
business, Mr. Wunluck said. They are Reserve’ and bought from the grew 
the glamour girls of the showcase, ers at elevators we own and operate. 





the baker’s leading luxury product. 
Good puff pastries can establish the 
reputation of a bakeshop and it is 


especially important because, by and KNAPPEN MILLING 
large, puff pastry products are only COMPANY 





Producers of 
cia said BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST Scene » DisTRIl CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 
WANTED Fou AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 





Flour Flour 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 





ee)" NM EAL HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


vite NAPPANEE MILLING CO. The Morrison Milling Co. 
NAPPANEE, IND. ~ Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


n tt Heart of Kansas 
iT aliic Mn .Selatie ls 

















La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 







This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE LA GRANGE MILLS 


gk 4 ee Zz" ———— _ RED WING, MINNESOTA 























4d Cente 119211] riourine miisco. 


( GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 























6,500,000 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR na ci 
. . PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
of the baker’s art are consistently possible ee M coun on 
only when the flour is uniformly high quality. BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS J pe 


That’s why Flour Mills of America pre-tests 


lus" 
all flour to meet your specifications before = 
you bake it, 


NEW SPOKANE | MILb ONE lela 


-lour mrilis of America, Que. pete MU THE WORLDS“ MOST “MODERN a 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE : me 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 

















Never before... 


has the Baking 

Industry had 

such a val- 
uable 


Sales and 
Credit Guide 


The only complete 
listing of all the na- 
tion’s bakeries. 






At your finger-tips: 
@ Trade styles 
@ Management 
@ Street addresses 
@ Paying habits 


Extra Special! 


THE 1954 EDITION ALSO SHOWS 
@ PRODUCTS BAKED 
@ METHOD OF DISTRIBUTION 
@ ANNUAL NET SALES 


» over 11,000 bakeries—those progressive firms you want to sell 


ili! 


oO 

















SERVICE ON 
PLETE AVAILABLE 


ORTING 








Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 


"OCKNVER” °BLODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


@ BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


+ 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


e 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 
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obtainable in bakeshops. This item 
rates high in impulse buying—some 
90%—and bakers should capitalize 
on it. 

L. H. Fortin, Van de Kamp’s Bak- 
eries, Seattle, told of the recent de- 
velopments of his company in the 
conversion from multi-unit service 
stores to a self-service super-market 
bakery operation. The Van de Kamp 
Seattle operation formerly included 


12 downtown service stores before 
the changeover; now there are six 
self-service locations. They spent 


about $126,000 in just getting ready 
to make the changeover, what with 
reorganization of personnel, new 
packaging materials and equipment 
and other preparations. Since con- 
version to self-service all goods are 
packaged; employees have been 
shuffied around but not reduced in 
number! sales-per-customer have in- 
ereased under self-service; self-serv- 
ice has substantially decreased stales; 
prices generally have been reduced a 
little and weights have been increased 


slightly—volume is much greater. 
Sales Increased 
In all cases total super-market 


sales of all foods increased after the 
installation of the self-service bakery 
unit. The arrangement between Van 
de Kamp and the market operator is 
by percentage of total sales as fol- 
lows: 2% for rent of space; 1% for 
handling the bakery’s cash receipts; 
1% for store maintenance; 1% for in- 
advertising; 1% for utilities, 
janitor service, etc. and 44% for pil- 
ferage; total 64%. Mr. Fortin gave 
the boys something of much interest 
to think about, and it was of special 
note because he was able to speak 
of things which have already actually 
been done and are currently working, 
not future plans and expectations, 
observing bakers remarked. 

Something new was incorporated 
into the proceedings of the Pacific 
Northwest Conference this year with 
the inauguration of the Gold Certifi- 
cate Award competition for excel- 
lence of retail bakery goods. These 
certificate awards, which were dubbed 
“Rogers,” counterparts of the 
“Oscars” and “Emmys” of the movie 
and TV industries, in honor of Roger 
Williams, conference founder, owner 
of Cherry City Bakery, Salem, and 
descendant of the historic Roger Wil- 
liams of Rhode Island. “‘Besides,’’ said 
Victor Marx, who made the presen- 
tations and suggested the appellation, 
‘*Roger’ is a well known word mean- 
ing ‘OK,’ isn’t it?” He said that he 
hoped the name would stick. 

Competition was in fourteen classi- 
fications of products, winner in each 
class meriting award of a Roger. The 
winners are shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. 

The Gold Certificate Award pro- 
gram as well as the general bakery 
goods display at the conference was 
directed by Ted Somerviidle, baked 
foods display chairman, of General 
Mills, Inc., Portland, assisted by Paul 
Armour, Milprint, Inc., Portland. 
Awards were judged from over 400 
entries submitted from Oregon and 


Suner Chie} 


High Protein Flour 


store 


BREEN’S hl co. 
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Washington. The general baked foods 
display, in addition to products en- 
tered in the competition, consisted of 
two sections, one showing emphasis 
on packaging techniques and trends, 
the other unique and best selling 
items from various sections of the 
country. In the latter section exhibits 
included products flown in from as 
far distant points as Hawaii, Mexico, 
Alaska, and Montreal. George Al- 
berdt, Standard Brands, Inc., Port- 
land, was program chairman in 
charge of general arrangements for 
the conference. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RAISIN SHIPMENTS DOWN 
FRESNO, CAL.— Bulk shipments 
of raisins during April totaled 8,295 
tons, 657 tons less than April a year 
ago, according to Norman J. Katen, 
manager of the California Raisin Ad- 
visory Board. 











‘The Pdice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
100080, (cm eer 


Diluth, Minnesota 





Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 
LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MI.utnc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 

















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO.* 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


LOUIS, | 
MO. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





June 11-18—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, N.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C, 

June 15-18 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn.; Broadmoor Ho- 
tel, Colorado Springs, Colo.; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 

June 17-18—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; St. Clair Inn., St. Clair; sec., 
H. 8S. Cowgill, Amendt Milling Co., 
Monroe, Mich. 


June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Asn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 

June 21-38 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Del Coronado 
Hotel, Coronado, Cal; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 1389 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Til. 

June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

July 17-20—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 








Cable Address: Parrheim 





GRAIN ° 
Flour ° 
Feeps ° 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 











Cable Address—MILPRODS, 
MILLING PRODUCTS LTD. 
P. O. B. 767 
ipeg, Man., Canada 


Winnipeg 


Winn 





Exporters of 


Grain, Flour and Allied Products 








Wo. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











phur Springs; Sec., Edward R. John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Aug. 16-17— Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. 
Gustavus A. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

Sept. 11-18—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Paxton Hotel, Omaha; Sec., 
L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Sept. 11-18—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 28-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIL 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, dr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Nov. 13-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1956 


Jan. 13—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 1616 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Tl. 

May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; Sec., Paul Marshall, 1616 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Sterwin Chemicals 
Holds Sales Conference 


RYE, N.Y. — Sterwin Chemicals, 
Inc., held its annual sales conference 
here at the Westchester Country 
Club recently. 

A series of daily sales “clinics” 
was one of the features of the con- 
ference, which stressed an aggressive 
sales program for 1955-56 in line with 
an anticipated growth in the national 
economy. The sessions were conducted 
by P. V. Kolb, president; Robert 
Whiteside, vice president; W. X. 
Clark, sales manager; RK. C. Sher- 
wood, technical director; and K. Bald- 
win and E. P. Hassler, assistant sales 
managers, 

Guest speakers were George Graf, 
general manager and director of mer- 
chandising, Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica, Inc., and W. W. Holmes of the 
General Foods Corp. James Hill, Jr., 











TOPNOTCH 





Canadian Hard Spring aiVR IiGam Litre ati 





FLOUR MILLS 





SALES OFFICES: Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ontario 
CABLE ADDRESS: TOPNOTCH, TORONTO 





chairman and president of Sterling 
Drug, Inc., of which Sterwin is a sub- 
sidiary, was the principal banquet 
speaker. 


Minneapolis Grain Men 
Hold Golf Tourney 


MINNEAPOLIS—Two golfers tied 
for low honors May 24 when the Min- 
neapolis Grain Shippers Assn. held 
its annual golf tournament at the 
Minnesota Valley Golf Club. 

O. E. Fisher, Cargill, Inc., and 
Howard I. Kingsbeck, Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Assn., each shot an 
80 for the lowest scores among the 
82 golfers who played in the tourney. 

Blind bogey winners were J. Ken- 
neth McCoy, Cargill, Inc., and Anton 
F. Hodek, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

During the evening dinner, William 
Harvey, McCabe Bros. Co., chairman 
of the event, handed out 103 prizes 
among the 132 persons present. 
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Minnesota Changes Seed 
Certification Procedure 


ST. PAUL, MINN. — In his first 
official act as Minnesota’s new state 
commissioner of agriculture, Byron 
G. Allen signed a document making 
the Minnesota Crop Improvement 
Assn. the exclusive seed certifying 
agency for the state. 

H. J. Sloan, director of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, joined in signing 
the document in compliance with a 
law passed by the 1955 Legislature. 

Under terms of the new law, it is 
mandatory that an official certifying 
agency be designated. It also provides 
for recognition of 35 agencies in other 
states, Alaska and Canada, which cer- 
tify seeds shipped into Minnesota. 

Mr. Allen said it is now a violation 
of the law to sell certified seed if 
the certification was made by an 
agency not on the approved list. 





o's »p EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
3 Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 








Ml e ‘i 
Cartier 
Cables — Eastmills 





‘Lasalle”’ 
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e MONTREAL, CANADA 














JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


=— GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
@ HEAD OFFICE ~ WINNIPEG, CANADA e@ 


Oomestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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“Ogilvie”. 


judgment . é 
it’s wise to buy quality! 





SO MO ee 










ME. 


(ZLB 
There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
.. the same good judgment that tells you 
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Marufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
heat Germ Cereal 
—Ouxilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poul 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills ci. Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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y Complete Grain 
Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 





Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 





KELLY- 


ERICKSON 
Company, Inc. U H LMAN “ 


m GRAIN COMPANY 


OMAHA 


changes. 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 





NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 
Pilot Bakery 








1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


¥ NEWYORK @ ENID 
FORT WORTH « AMARILLO 


































Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the 1955 crop will be available to you through our 


trained wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 
7070. 


BURRUS A7 118 RY Incorporated 
| ~._. KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice eres. & x. c. mor. 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH —E. M. SUMMERS 


aOR TE 
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CANADA'S 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF MONARCH 
THE WEST 

CRESCENT 


NELSON 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 














we WESTERN Camas -IT’S BETTER 
Hr Ah ve 


S Ail Wij, <o 
> Rina KE % 
PURITY 


THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 


UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 
"WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 









CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON 





IT’S IN THE RECORD \ 


with 








CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 




















QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


s sstods of the Woode 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





Milling Co., Cariiied 
ae ives cons 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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“MEELUNIE” 





Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
ble Address: “Ruro@am,” Rotterdam 








WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal Importers 


74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS. 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 

Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 
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W. J. MacLeod 


APPOINTMENT — Personnel officer 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada for the past two years, 
W. J. MacLeod has been appointed 
secretary of the board. He has been 
a member of the staff si £e 1928. 


U.K. Leads Purchasers 


Of Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG—With the U.K. taking 
3,200,000 bu. of Canadian wheat, the 
total wheat and flour worked for ex- 
port in the week ended June 2 was 
boosted to slightly more than 4,900.- 
000 bu. This compares with somewhat 
less than 1,600,000 bu. worked the 
week previous. 

Including the U.K. total Class 2 
wheat export business totaled 3,632,- 





000. Germany took 267,000 bu., Japan 
63,000 while the remainder was divid- 
ed almost equally between Belgium 
and Italy. International Wheat 
Agreement wheat sales aggregated 
798,000 bu. with 385,000 going to Bel- 
gium, 194,000 to Switzerland, 184,000 
to Ireland and the balance to Ger- 
many. 

The flour total was equivalent to 
484,000 bu. of wheat and included 
only 35,000 for IWA account. 


Canadian Farm Group 
To Hear Benson Talk 


WINNIPEG — Ezra Taft Benson, 
US. Secretary of Agriculture, will 
address the semi-annual meeting of 
the Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture to be held at Regina, Saskache- 
wan, June 14-16. Mr. Benson is sched- 
uled to speak during the afternoon of 
June 14. 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 











THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereai 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 














Cable Address: “Dorrgacn,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Bstablished 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 








Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 





70 Robertson Street GLASGOW Cable Reference: 

Cc. I. F. Business Much Preferred Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,” Glasgow “Witburg” Amsterdam 
FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANB, 
LONDON, E. ©. 3. 


Cable Address: ““AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








f Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ml. 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR exrort 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 














WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
855 Board of Trade Bidg. 














E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 











ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St, LONDON, B. ©. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 








% ee 7 2 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris &Co. 


3 35 Beaver Street NEW YORK 5, 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 


—-F LOU R— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pbomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 0% CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


40a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








Codes: 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 





Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Clase Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











I The Montgomery Company 

R. H. MONTGOMERY 

FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 

} 21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Ogilvie Plans New 
Unit at Montreal 


MONTREAL—Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., is planning the erection of 
a third unit at the Royal Mill, Mon- 
treal, which will bring present capac- 
ity up to 7,500 bbl. Completion is 
provisionally scheduled for Jan. 1, 
1956, reports A. J. C, Willis, general 
superintendent. 

When the new Royal Mill was 
planned and built, provision was made 
for the installation of a 600 bbl. dur- 
um semolina mill, in addition to the 
two spring wheat units. This unit, 
however, was never installed. The de- 
velopment of pneumatic conveying 
systems in flour mills, with its con- 
siderable saving in space, will enable 
the Ogilvie Co. to install a 2,000 bbl. 
spring wheat mill in the space, with 
a possibility of increasing to 2,500 
bbl. if the need arises. It will be in- 
sured that both power and pneumatic 
systems are adequate for the higher 
figure. 

The new unit will bring into oper- 
ation the dirty wheat and wheat con- 
ditioning bins originally installed for 
the semolina unit and the finished 
products will be handled through the 
existing bulk storage, though addi- 
tional high speed packing equipment, 
to be provided by the Bemis Bag Co. 
and by the Richardson Scale Co., will 
be required to maintain the daylight 
operation. 

Henry Simon, Ltd., the British mill- 
ing engineering firm, has been given 
the contract for the installation of 
the flour mill, the process plant and 
the additional packing equipment. 
The general diagram and layout are 
in line with current modern Canadian 
and European thought as developed 
at the Renown Mills, Calgary; the 
Copeland Flour Mills, Midland; the 
Maple Leaf Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
plant at Toronto; and the T. H. Tay- 
lor plant at Chatham. However, at 
the special request of the Ogilvie Co., 
Simons will install a high pressure 
pneumatic system in contrast to the 
more normal low and medium pres- 
sure systems 

The roller mills will be roller bear- 
ing, chain driven, and the purifiers 
will be the new Simon, double sieve, 
super-imposed quadruple machines. 
The sifters on the brakes and at the 
head of the mill will be supplied by 
the Great Western Manufacturing 
Co., with standard Simon flow-mast- 
ers for the reductions entailed in 
dressing. Certain roller mills and bran 
finishers will be supplied by Buhler 
Bros. 

Ogilvie’s plan to continue the prac- 
tice of group driving of all machines 
where possible, with individual drive 
for difficult situations, all transmis- 
sion shafting being equipped with 
split roller bearings. 

The Richardson Scale Co. will pro- 
vide the automatic scales for wheat, 
flour, feed and screenings enroute to 
the bulk storage. 

The plans do not call for the erec- 
tion of a partition between the mill 
and screening, the entire unit being 
installed in one room on each floor, 
with the exception of the washers. 

Buhler Bros will undertake the in- 
stallation of the screen room and will 
provide the screen room pneumatic 
system, the wheat lifts being partly 
under high pressure suction and part- 
ly blown up under pressure. Ogilvie’s 
propose to retain a conservative 


wheat cleaning flow, using a millera- 
tor and Carter disc separators with 
Buhler washers and Simon Viskators, 
the wheat conditioned by the continu- 
ous automatic system with 24 hours 
bin lying time. 
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Dr. J. H, Parker 


Dr. J. H. Parker Honored 


For Wheat Development 


MILWAUKEE — John H. Parker, 
director of the Malting Barley Im- 
provement Assn., has been honored 
by the Rotary Club here with an 
award for outstanding service to the 
community. 

He was one of four Milwaukeeans 


honored recently with the service~ 


awards given in connection with the 
50th anniversary of Rotary Interna- 
tional. 

Dr. Parker was selected as an 
award winner because “he developed 
through long and painstaking experi- 
mental work, varieties of hard winter 
wheat which have been of inestimable 
benefit, not only to agriculture, but 
to all of the people in the country.” 

The citation, read by R. C. Zim- 
merman, vice president, Pabst Brew- 
ing Co., Chicago, said “Dr. Parker’s 
contribution to our national welfare 
is concerned with the breeding and 
development of five varieties of hard 
red winter wheat, while professor of 
plant breeding at Kansas State Col- 
lege. . . . Much credit for us being 
in the position of plenty in that basic 
cereal—wheat—points directly to the 
many years of Dr. Parker’s efforts 
in the development of his best known 
variety called Pawnee. The 1954 U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reports 
show it is being grown on over 11 
million acres, followed by two more 
Kansas State College varieties on 
another 9 million acres.” 

A graduate of the University of 
Minnesota, Dr. Parker obtained his 
master’s degree at Cornell University 
and his doctorate from Cambridge 
University, England. Since 1945 he 
has been working on raw material 
problems of the brewing industry in 
Milwaukee. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OPENS NEW ELEVATOR 

PERRY, KANSAS—The new 192,- 
000 bu. Corpstein Elevator here, 
owned by Joe Corpstein, Nortonville, 
Kansas, has been completed. Opening 
of the new unit was held June 6. The 
elevator consists of 12 silo-type bins, 
each with a 13,500 bu. capacity. Seven 
bins above the driveway hold 4,000 
bu. each. Work was begun April, 
1954, by the Kansas-Missouri Silo Co. 
of Topeka and Anderson Construc- 
tion Co. of Holton. The new office is 
separate from the elevator. It has 
two sets of scales capable of weigh- 
ing loads to 50 tons. All new modern 
equipment for testing grain has also 
been installed. Mr. Corpstein also has 
an elevator in Nortonville. 
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_AFMA to Drive for Change 


In Grain Trading to Cwt. Basis 


CHICAGO — The American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. will spearhead 
a drive to change the basis of trading 
in grain from bushels to hundred- 
weights. The AFMA Purchasing 
Agents Committee will organize and 
activate the drive, working with oth- 
er trade associations, commodity ex- 
changes, farm organizations and simi- 
lar interested groups. 

A belief was expressed by Earl 
Ellis, Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago, 
and chairman of the AFMA Purchas- 
ing Agents Committee, that a pro- 
gram could be worked out on a na- 
tional basis by next fall that would 
begin to bear some results. It was 
recognized, however, that success of 
the drive would come more slowly, 
through education and winning of co- 
operation. 

The matter first was discussed at a 


meeting of the purchasing agents on 
May 25. Sentiment for the change 
was virtually unanimous in the com- 
mittee. When this was reported to 
the AFMA board of directors, the lat- 
ter unanimously voted to authorize 
the committee to organize and acti- 
vate a campaign to bring the change 
about. A resolution presented to the 
whole convention May 27 was given 
unanimous approval of members. 

About 150 representatives of feed 
manufacturing companies attended 
the purchasing agents session. Total 
membership is 277, representing 
about 80% of the capacity formula 
feed production of the US. 

In response to a question, practical- 
ly all of the purchasing agents pres- 
ent expressed willingness to help ac- 
tively in a program of education in 
their own areas. 





U.K. Milling Group Reports 
Profit of $9.5 Million 


LONDON-—Spillers, Ltd., the ma- 
jor British flour milling group, made 
a profit equivalent to $9,559,200 in 
the year ended Jan. 31, 1955. This 
represents an increase of $890,400 
over the previous year’s $8,668,800. 

Tax paid to the British govern- 
ment totaled $5,392,800 leaving a total 
of $4,166,400 available for dividends 
and reserves. Last year the net profit 
after taxation was $2,564,800. 

The improvement in earnings has 
enabled the directors to recommend 
a total distribution for the year on 
the ordinary stock of 11% compared 
with 814% in the previous year. This 
payment, together with those to be 
made to preference shareholders and 
to minority interests, will absorb $1,- 
722,000. The balance of $2,444,400 is 
to be added to revenue reserves. 

Wilfred D. Vernon, chairman, de- 
scribed the company’s operations dur- 
ing the year as “satisfactory.” Con- 
tinued progress has been made in the 
animal feedstuffs side of the business 
and a new plant at Hull has now 
been brought into operation. Exten- 
sions to manufacturing capacity at 
London and Birkenhead are under 
construction. 

On the flour milling side Mr. 
Vernon reported a further falling-off 
in the volume of business due in part 
to a decrease in total consumption 
and in part to other causes. The de- 
mand for white or short extraction 
flour continues to be very low. Refer- 
ring to the payment of government 
subsidy in respect of bread baked 
from long extraction flour Mr. Vernon 
reiterated his statement of a year 
ago that it would be helpful to the 
public, and to the trading interests 
concerned, if the government made 
a clear statement of the evidence 
upon which the policy is based. Be- 
cause of this he welcomed the ap- 
pointment of a government commis- 
sion to examine the question. 

Mr. Vernon also mentioned that 
the special arrangements for the 
marketing of wheat in the U.S., Can- 
ada and other exporting countries 


have prevented the pressure of sup- 
ply exercising its full influence on 
prices, 

Mr. Vernon revealed that the 
Spillers group has expanded its in- 
terests in the bakery field and was 
continuing that policy. (See Foreign 
Commentary, page 20.) 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


KANSAS STORAGE BUILT 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS — Con- 
struction of eight additional concrete 
stave type grain storage bins has 
started at Moundridge Cooperative 
elevator here. The bins will boost the 
elevator’s capacity by 141,000 bu., 
making total capacity 270,000 bu. 

The McPherson (Kansas) Concrete 
Products Co. has the contract. Work 
is scheduled to be completed by June 
15. 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Ope: : 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Oorr d 


Ralielted 





447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y, 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 














Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v/h 
OSIECK & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. 
Established 1854 P. O. Box 84 Cable address: OSIECK 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


unenriched, $5.25@5.35, delivered 
Texas common points. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices 15¢ sack lower 
than the previous week. Shipping di- 
rections were only fair. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business continued 
very slow in the central states during 
the week ending June 4, with the ex- 
pectation that it would continue slow 
until the new wheat crop arrives. 
Sales were confined to small amounts 
of flour for early shipment, with 
many on a p.d.s basis. Sales were 
estimated at around 30 to 35% of 
capacity. 

Flour prices continued too high for 
most prospective buyers in view of 
new crop wheat arrival, and also the 
slowness of millfeed sales had a 
tendency to push up price ideas. 
Flour mills, in some cases, reported 
that it was increasingly difficult to 
maintain a full five day week. 

Family flour continued fair for the 
period, with directions mostly fair 
also. Orders are just about cleaned 
up, and mills anticipate a heavy buy- 
ing spree when the new crop comes in. 

Soft wheat sales were slow, with 
mostly ecracker-cookie types being 
purchased, 

Quotations June 4: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.78@7.15, standard $6.58@7, 
clear $5.88@6.30; hard winter short 
$6.20@6.70, 95% patent $6@6.60, 
clear $5.30@5.49; family flour $8.05; 
soft winter short $7.30@7.42, stand- 
ard $6.30@6.72, clear $5.71. 

St. Louis: Demand for flour last 
week was almost at a standstill. Buy- 
ing was still on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Shipping directions were very 
slow. A fair business was being done 
in clears and low grades, and pack- 
aged goods business was holding up 
fairly well. 

Quotations June 3: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top patent $6.70, top 
hard $7.70, ordinary $6.75. In 100-Ib. 
papers: Bakers, cake $7.40, pastry 
$5.65, soft straights $5.75, clears 
$5.25; hard winter short $6.60, stand- 
ard $6.45, clears $5.70; spring short 
$7.35, standard $7.25, clears $7.05. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour sales were very light 
last week in a continuation of the 
pattern of recent weeks. Buyers are 
cleaning up their old contracts, and 
the few sales made were on a p.d.s. 
basis. 

Both spring wheat flour and Kan- 
sas wheat flour declined last week, 
but many buyers are hoping for still 
further reductions, especially in Kan- 
sas wheat. 

Spring wheat flour was off 21¢ last 
week. The drop was influenced by re- 
cent heavy rains in the Southwest and 
by an easing in premiums. Another 
factor was an increased supply of 
grain. Owners of millable wheat re- 
leased a greater amount than usual 
and this invoked the law of supply 
and demand and aided the decline. 

Kansas wheat flour dropped 18¢. 


Clear flours and cake and pastry 
flours were unchanged. 

Exports lagged last week. Yugo- 
slavia was in the market for two car- 
goes of wheat and Japan came in for 
four cargoes. 

Flour output here again was on the 
low side, with production below a 
week ago and a year ago. Most mills 
were on four- to five-day weeks. 

Quotations June 3: Spring family 
$8, high gluten $7.81@8.11, short 
$7.36@7.66, standard $7.31@7.56, 
straight $7.26, first clear $6.58@6.71; 
hard winter short $7.19@7.33, stand- 
ard $7.09@7.13, first clear $6.83, soft 
winter short patent $7.96@7.99, 
standard $7.14@7.26, soft straight 
$5.96 @6.05, first clear $5.40@5.41. 

New York: Both hard winter and 
spring wheat bakery flour business 
continued at a slackened pace here 
last week. Bookings were confined to 
occasional small lots among those in 
the trade in early need. 

A good deal of business has been on 
price date of shipment, with bakers 
and jobbers determined to await first 
movement of the new crop. There is 
some thought that new crop flour 
offerings will be at lower price levels, 
and there is a general wariness pres- 
ent in the market to make any ex- 
tended commitments at this time. 

There was a report of a private 
estimate of the winter wheat crop 
falling about 21 million bushels under 
the last official forecast, but no basis 
for the pessimistic prediction was 
given. 

Also adding to the resistance of 
buyers was the recent advance in 
hard winter wheat bakery flours. This 
development indicates no early with- 


drawal from hand-to-mouth policies 
unless substantial declines occur in 
the near future. 

Business in other flours remained 
very slow. 

Quotations June 3: Spring family 
flour $8.10, high gluten $7.83@7.93, 
standard patent $7.28@7.38, clears 
$6.55 @6.80; hard winter short patent 
$7.22@7.32, standard patent $7.02@ 
7.12; soft winter high ratio $6.55@ 
7.80, straights $5.55@5.85. 

Boston: Spring flour prices slumped 
sharply in the local market last week 
while other types moved in a moder- 
ately narrow range. The sharp de- 
cline in springs failed to attract any 
buying interest even though break 
averaged about 26¢ net for the week. 
Hard winter wheat flours eased about 
4¢ while only one price change took 
place in the soft wheat flour, eastern 
straights dipping 5¢ on the outside 
quotation on the price range. 

Local operators reported that there 
was absolutely no buying interest of 
any flour at current levels. Most buy- 
ers were of the opinion that values 
would eventually be much lower, par- 
ticularly on the advent of the har- 
vesting of the southwestern crop. The 
trend of thinking was. so prevalent 
that even the mill agents were not 
inclined to force business. The pri- 
vate estimate announced during the 
week that the winter wheat crop 
might be approximately 21 million 
bushels below the last official esti- 
mate, while surprising to the more 
conservative, did not cause any stam- 
pede to buy flour. 

Quotations June 4: Spring short 
patents $7.41@7.51, standards $7.31 
@7.41, high gluten $7.86@7.96, first 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1954-55, 


Through May 27, 













1955 








(1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 
Importing -—U.8.— -~Australia— -——Canada-~— -—Totals——, Combined 
countries— Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-F1. 
pear Pe ee 44.1 ara 69.4 113.5 113.5 
Belgium .......-- 36.6 13.6 1 363.7 17.8 500.3 31.5 531.8 
7 ee a 11.1 11 y 11.1 11.3 22.4 
Brasil, . oes scccees 200.0 xe abi ove coe 200.0 bee 200.0 
OCOPIOM. cccscececses ous eet 155.8 se ox bei 155.8 155.8 
Costa Rica ....... ‘ 16.8 4.9 12.4 4.9 29.2 34.1 
CN oii nx.3'a)6.0.0 000 43.3 94.6 0.2 24.3 73.5 118.9 192.4 
Denmark .......- we os aa .: ‘ ie oo 
Dom. Republic 3 12.4 1 7.4 4 19.8 20.2 
Ecuador .......++. 5.6 2 3.2 an 48.8 ~ 49.0 
BSP .cccccccceee eee 5.8 bs ve 16.0 16.0 
El Salvador ...... K 9.3 6.0 3.1 15.3 18.4 
Germany eee 140.2 $2.5 -.. 1,490.9 1,490.9 
Greece ......- es . ine 326.9 326.9 
Guatemala 26.0 9.9 oe 3 35.9 
Rr Orie 36.2 6.7 42.9 42.9 
Honduras .......- 7.0 .4 3.0 7.4 10.4 
Iceland .... 5 es 5 ‘ 0 1.4 
India .... oes 460.5 99.5 si 665.4 we 665.4 
Indonesia 10.0 10 ee 110.6 110.6 
Ireland oe 45.1 105.9 161.3 ae 161.3 
CT ae ee = 50.3 228.6 228.6 
TOME. «cc czekhes:6* -* oi whe en's 
TOMO: . twas ess. - 458.2 974.1 974.1 
Jordan ae as $4 se 
Korea . 38.3 38.3 
Lebanon 41.7 9.8 i 9.8 12.1 51.9 
Liberia 1.0 . 2 , 1.2 1.2 
Mexico ; one = ca 4.1 a 
Netherlands ...... 278.3 114.2 18.0 81.1 10.0 577.4 124.2 701.6 
New Zealand .... . os 158.3 ‘ 158.3 1.7 160.0 
rr 5.2 ‘2 4.8 vo 10.0 10.0 
100.4 37.3 88.9 a 189.3 37.3 226.6 
hia 9.1 6.4 T 15.5 15.5 
Peru .... 19.8 es vee ve 19.8 an 19.8 
Philippines es 100.0 tee ea 135.5 wes 237.0 237.0 
Portugal ........-- 40.7 20.2 9.0 4.1 3.1 53.8 24.8 78.6 
Saudi Arabia ..... 1.6 18.7 1.5 bea 2.5 18.7 21.2 
Spain ..ccseveees 18.3 . aus 18.3 * 18.3 
switzerland EAS ees : 188.0 188.0 188.0 
South, Africa ..... 55.9 ‘ 152.4 208.3 208.3 
Vatican City ..... 15.2 te . 4 15.2 +s 15.2 
Venezuela ........ 1.1 73.6 oe 94.1 1.1 167.7 168.8 
Yugoslavia ......- 4 +. 98.5 F 98.9 : 98.9 
Totals oe ee 2,966.0 664.6 840.9 261.6 2,582.4 339.6 6,389.3 1,276.0 *7,665.3 


**Less than .100. *Includes 10,200 metric tons of flour sold by France to Egypt, the only 


sale recorded by France. 


clears $6.57@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $7.25@7.35, standards $7.05@ 
7.15; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.77G 
7.12, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.57@5.87, high ratio $6.57@7.92;: 
family $8.12. 

Philadelphia: The post - Memorial 
Day week found the local fiour mar- 
ket continuing to suffer from the 
same lack of buying interest which 
has been the rule for a while now. 
There were a number of develop- 
ments which, under normal circum- 
stances, might have provoked at least 
some broadening of activity, but the 
long-entrenched apprehension toward 
the acquisition of supplies beyond im- 
mediate requirements kept nearly all 


. bakers and jobbers on the sidelines 


where they could make further ap- 
praisals of the situation. 


The only defections from the ranks 
on the sideline were by those whose 
supplies reached the point where 
some replenishment was necessary. 
Then, the acquisitions represented 
only nearby needs, and this hand-to- 
mouth business accounted for the 
light dealings which kept the mar- 
ket from grinding to a _ standstill. 
There were reports, too, of a broaden- 
ing in p.d.s. placements. 


A soggy undertone in cash wheat 
appeared to be at least partially re- 
sponsible for two 10¢ sack reductions 
in spring flours, something which 
pulled them below their recently- 
established highs for the season. How- 
ever, the 20¢ lowering in cost proved 
no stimulant to ordering, and mill 
representatives began wondering 
what the size of a cut must be to 
bring out heavier orders. 

Quotations June 4: Spring high glu- 
ten $8@8.10, short patent $7.50@7.60, 
standard $7.45@7.55, first clear $6.80 
@6.90; hard winter short patent $7.10 
@7.20, standard $6.85@6.95; soft 
winter, nearby $5.25@5.45. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales remained at 
a standstill last week. Buying was 
about 50-50 on hard Kansas and 
springs. The volume of sales was 
small and distributed over the area. 
P.d.s. sales were the usual order of 
business. A small amount of new crop 
was sold by one mill for July delivery, 
it was reported. 

Prices dropped in both spring and 
hard Kansas but caused no buying 
interest as both large and small bak- 
eries were decided to wait until after 
the June 25 marketing quota decision 
and until new crop prices are gen- 
erally quoted. 

Some bakeries admit they are low 
on flour but state they prefer to de- 
fer flour buying until later and to 
continue on a hand-to-mouth buying 
policy until later. Family flour sold 
fairly well the past week as grocers 
and jobbers continued their policy of 
keeping well stocked. Cake and pas- 
try flour sales lagged, although a 
spell of unusually cool weather stimu- 
lated sales of sweet goods and buns 
over the Decoration Day period. Di- 
rections were fair to good. 

Quotations June 4: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.79@6.89, me- 
dium patent $6.84@6.94, short pat- 
ent $6.94@6.99; spring standard 
patent $7.15@7.46, medium patent 
$7.20@7.51, short patent $7.25@7.56, 
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clears $6.38@7.01, high gluten $7.65@ 
8.01; family patents, advertised 
brands $7.75@8.20, other brands $7.45 
@7.95; pastry and cake flours, $5.85 
@7.99. 


South 


New Orleans: A continuance of 
dullness prevailed in flour business 
last week, with a pattern similar to 
the preceding week and buyers con- 
fining their purchases to nearby ship- 
ments together with an increase in 
p.d.s sales, especially where previous 
bookings have reached exhaustion 
point. While there have been few in- 
quiries on new crop flour, prices have 
not yet been quoted generally and 
the majority of buyers show little 
interest in any type of flour beyond 
urgent replacement. 

Hard winters enjoyed a good per- 
centage of the poor demand. Soft 
winters were slightly more active 
than in the preceding week with the 
lowering of prices although actual 
sales were of small volume. Little in- 
terest was shown in either northern 
springs or cake flour with the down- 
ward adjustment in prices. In gen- 
eral there was noticeable hesitation 
by all types of buyers, which’ of 
course was reflected in the rather 
poor sales. 

Shipping directions were slightly 
off but might be considered normal 
for this period. Stocks on hand con- 
tinue to be reduced and, while low, 
seem adequate to take care of the 
demand. 

Export flour business was inactive, 
with only unimportant quantities 
being worked to the Americas and 
the Middle East. 

Quotations, June 3, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.40@6.50, 
standard $6.25@6.40, first clear $5@ 
5.40; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $7.10@7.25, standard $6.85 @7.20, 
first clear $6.20@6.90, high gluten 
$7.45@7.80; soft wheat short patent 
$5.70@6, straight $5.30@5.60, first 
clear $5.60@5.95, high ratio cake 
$6.05@6.45; Pacific Coast $7.15 @7.45, 
pastry $6.55@6.65. Shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis approximate- 
ly 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was un- 
changed, with production holding at 
a steady level and the market with- 
out any notable features. Millers are 
endeavoring to keep their wheat in- 
ventories at a minimum, and are not 
milling any flour except against con- 
firmed orders. Export business con- 
tinues at a steady, although nominal, 
rate, and millers do not look for any 
particular new developments for an- 
other 60 days, until new crop wheat 
markets become more clearly deiined. 
Prices were unchanged. Family pat- 
ent $8.15, bluestem $7.38, bakery 
$7.66, pastry $6.67. 

Portland: Flour markets advanced 
toward the closé of the week in the 
Pacific Northwest, with buyers in a 
more receptive mood. Some export 
bookings plus a better feeling on the 
part of bakers and wholesalers has 
helped in the past few weeks. With 
wheat prices strong in this area and 
Montana wheat prices higher, there 
was more of an incentive for taking 
hold for delayed shipment. Mill opera- 
tions the past few weeks have been 
at a fairly steady level, higher than 
earlier in the spring. 

Quotations June 3: High gluten 
$7.73, fancy hard wheat clears $7.70, 
Bluestem bakers $7.41, cake $7.69, 
pastry $6.79, pie $6.49, whole wheat 
100% $7.01, graham $6.58, cracked 
wheat $6.27. 
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Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: No great inter- 
est was in evidence last week. 

Quotations June 4: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50 
bbl. less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.60@ 
9.10 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

There is little interest in winter 
wheat flour, pending offerings of new 
crop wheat. Quotations June 4: $3.80, 
100 lb. f.a.s. Montreal in export cot- 
tons. 


There were liberal offerings of old 
crop winter wheat in carlots, with 
some reduction in price. Prospects for 
the new crop are good, and those 
holding old crop wheat may have 
some difficulty in selling at current 
levels..Quotations June 4: $1.45@1.50 
bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Cana- 
dian flour aggregating 108,000 bbl. 
for the week ended June 2 was al- 
most identical with the previous 
week’s total. The IWA total included 
above was down to 8,000 bbl., which 
was some 3,000 bbl. under the previ- 
ous week's comparative total and one 
of the smallest for some time. Mill 
operating in western Canada is now 
averaging less than a five-day week. 
This largely reflects a decline in ex- 
port buying. Domestic trade, however, 
is seasonally good and prices are un- 
changed. Quotations June 4: Top pat- 
ent spring for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.90@11.50; second pat- 
ents $10.40@11.10, second patents to 
bakers $9.55@9.85. All prices cash 
carlots. 

Vancouver: Flour buyers in the 
Philippines showed little interest in 
Canadian offerings last week since 
apparently they are still in the pro- 
cess of digesting the large purchases 
made two months ago. Cables from 
Manila indicate that it will be later 
this month or even July before they 
come into this market again for sub- 
stantial purchases. 


The slowness of current Manila 
buying is readily seen from a report 
indicating record shipments of flour 
going from this port in April to the 
Philippines. In fact, the shipments 
there helped to swell the month's 
movement to the highest in many 
years. 


Japanese buying in this market 
during the week was confined to only 
one cargo of Manitoba wheat, but 
they took some 12,600 tons of barley, 
the first such purchase in some time. 
The Japanese also bought several 
thousand tons more of standard bran. 

Flour sales to other markets around 
the Pacific were reported just about 
average and confined largely to regu- 
lar monthly orders. 

In the domestic field, sales of hard 
wheat grinds are about unchanged 
with prices steady. Cash car quota- 
tions: First patents $11.10 in jutes 
and $11.20 in cottons; bakers’ patents 
$10.05 in paper bags and $10.15 in 
cottons; western pastry to the trade 
$13.90 and western cake flour $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices in this 
market did not show much change 
during the past week, and values 
early this week were close to levels 
of a week earlier. Bran was about 
unchanged, while standard middlings 
were off around $1@1.50. Some in- 
terest was shown last week, and, with 
fair demand, sales were reported a 
little better. Quotations June 6: Bran 
$37@37.50, standard midds. $42@43, 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 

























Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 1b. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 

Chicago Mpls. Kans. City {St.Louis Buffalo 
gg eer tf ee eS ne $...@8.00 
pete top patent ..... icc. secese 6.78 @7.15 ey ey — , 3 
Spring high gluten .............. aks ‘0 3 .@ ; -..@ 7.81@8.11 
re oo ee 86 -@... «..@7.36 7.36@7.66 
eer See 6.58@7.05 .16 @... «+-@7.26 7.31@7.56 
pees Gtraight wei es ccec vccavences SS ere -@ -@.. .. @7.26 
Gpring first clear ... 2. 0. .seeeess 5.88@6.30 5.81@6.30 @. -@7.05 6.58@6.71 
Hard winter family ............. ous. -@ ... 6.65@7.50 - @7.70 oot aes 
Hard winter short .............. 6.20@6.70 ---@... 6,26@6,31 ..@6.60 7.19@7.33 
Hard winter standard 6.00@6.60 ...@... 6.16@6.21 -@6.45 7.09@7.13 
Hard winter first clear §.30@5.49 ...@. 4.75@5.15 ..@6.70 ...@6.83 
Soft winter family .............. osteo. 7 0 SE Steve . @6.70 ok OP was 
Soft winter short patent ........ 7.30@7.42 ne ees -@ 7.96 @7.99 
Soft winter standard ............ 6.30@6.72 oo ens a 7.14@7.26 
Soft winter straight ............. oa Bf ee ook as a 5.96 @ 6.05 
Soft winter first clear .......... -.-@6.71 ee Dace 5.40@ 5.41 
Rye flour, white 4.32@4.57 4.20@4.25 a 5.10@ 5,20 
Rye flour,.dark ............ on 3.77@3.82 3.45@3.50 @... 4.35@ 4,45 
Granular blend, bulk ........... ee. RA @7.15 @. a 

New York Phila. Boston *New Ort. 

Pe ay ore ee $...@8.10 $...@. $...@ 2 > o. 
Spring high gluten ....... - 7.83@7.93 8.00@8.10 7.86@7.96 7.45@7.80 
ge OS ee Oe .@ 7.50@7.6 51 26 7.10@7,.25 
Spring standard 7.28@7.38 7.45@7 1 7.15@7.46 6.85@7.20 
eres GPUS CRORE on os cee scsnces 6.55@6.80 6.80@6.9 2 6.38@7.01 6.20@6.90 
Hard winter short .............. 7.22@7.32 7.10@7 6.94@6.99 6.40@6.50 
Hard winter standard ........... 7.02@7.12 6.85@6.95 6.79@6.89 6.25@6.40 
Hard winter first clear .......... ere Ie a ..-@ 5.00@5.40 
Soft winter short patent a a a “ 5.70@ 6.00 
Soft winter straight 5.55 @5.85 .@ 5.57 @ 5.87 a 5.305 60 
Soft winter first clear a a @ a 5.60 @5.95 
Rye flour, white 4.95@5.05 5.00@5,10 a 1,.80@ 4.88 “ 
Rye flour, dark van woes - @. a @ 4.00@ 4.25 “a 
Semolina blend, bulk .. 8.12 @8.22 a ee a @ 8.02 . “a 

Seattle Toronto **Winniperg 
Family patent .............. $...@8.15 Spring top patent ...$11.00@11.50 $10.90@11.50 
Bluestem bt) oh ab sine eb a s «+» @7.38 NESS. b.n5s vee ccucns 8.60@ 9.10 9.55@ 9.85 
Bakery grades ............. ..@7.66 Winter exportst .... @ 3.80 ....@ 
DE > bi eine pian biebinaiees - @6.67 


*100-lb. papers. ¢100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 


Fort William and British Colu 


mbia boundary 


tBakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews; are based on car 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo 
a yt ee $41.00@ 41.50 $37.00@37.50 $44.00@45.75 
Standard midds. 46.50 @47.00 42.00 @ 43.00 47.00 @ 48.00 
Flour midds. 59.50 @60.00 52.50@55.50 64.00 @65.00 






Red dog 63.00 @ 63.50 58.50@59.00 64.00 @ 65.50 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
EPS ae ry $35.50@36.00 $40.00@40.50 $45.00@46.00 
BORED vce cc ccecess 49.00@ 49.50 53.50@ 54.00 58.50 @59.50 
BEES PUM: 6 c0s vecis ‘ peat bkes .@ = --+-@ 
Bran Shorts 
Terente .<cdsevces. . $49.00@51.00 $56.00@58.00 


Winnipeg 


38.00@ 43.00 43.00 @ 47.0% 


sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Philadelphia Boston 

$ @50.00 $ “51.00 
@ 55.00 1 
a . a 
769.00 a 


New Orleans 


Seattle 


$45.00 @ 46.50 $....@ 
59.00@ 60.00 a 
a . . @49.00 
Middlings 


$63.00@ 64.00 


51.00 @ 54.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), May 


—-W 
1955 
Baltimore .......... 7,721 
Boston 300 
err 14,423 
BEeRE oc ccsase<sicr 436 
ROMER | oo 000 s't00'6e ns 6,243 
Duluth ...-..+sse0+- 31,685 
Afloat ...nessecces os 
Pree .-- 40,495 
re, WOTER ccccdbosece 35, 


Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 





New Orleans ........ 1, 
New York ......--+...- 2,845 
Afloat ..ccccecssss 16,812 
ee eT Te 15,778 
POOTIA 2... cc scccsesccs 1,323 
Philadelphia ......... 3,597 
Stoux City ...-esseee- 2,115 
Gt. Forephe ...ccsccscs 17,934 
Bt. Louis ......sseees 7,989 
EOD... 50s we eer 0.04 v0 28,488 
ee ee Lee A 
ee eee 309 
Moetale Ses coveeet 339,270 2 








o7 
af, 





and the corresponding date of a year 


heat—, -—Corn——, -——Oats—— 
1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 
6,140 824 1,695 287 
§ 64,945 1,468 1,004 1,500 
° 258 . 
8,974 3,096 1,191 873 
1,730 1,766 2,434 27 
99 205 52 94 
164 
2,269 624 53 72 
1,392 1,318 53 27 
685 11 541 20 
1,697 1,392 6,834 243 
357 17 2 6 
124 7 173 6 
7 1,178 1,455 116 67 
i 740 324 56 : 
3,340 235 530 ; .% 
1,736 1,659 267 474 13 
4,800 1,148 1,156 312 284 
2,599 ose 827 49 46 
17,649 &% ; oe ; 
597 667 % 
— 209 123 
71,580 29,142 17,292 12,754 3,278 


ago 
-—Rye— -—Barley— 
1955 1954 1955 1954 
2 76 
123 446 469 857 
4,671 7,562 6 224 
89 266 1,023 636 
11 18 6 
‘ 16 
110 106 13 9 
. 1,005 1,065 
4128 296 835 1,332 
332 
1 
12 ‘ 19 23 
90 20 
4 116 
18 
18 40 
11 2 2 53 
115 4 
adi 50 
5,684 8,658 3,982 4,294 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 




















WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Chicag . -——Kansas City. Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. Dec. Mar. July Sept. Dec. July Sept. 
hard hard hard 
May 30 —_——~—HOLIDAY sini 
May 31 230 223% 199% 200% 202% 201% 212 213% 213% #=®.$330 322 
June 1 ...-- 231 223 198% 199% 201% 201% 211% 213 212% 330 322 
June 2 ....- 233% 223% 198% 199% 202% 201% 211% 213 212% 330 322 
June 3 ....- 23: 222% 197% 199% 201% 201% 210% 212% 212% 329 323 
— ORN— vom RY E————_ — —_——_—_OATS——_—_ - 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Mpls. Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Oct, July July Sept July Sept. 
May 30 —_—__—_———HOLIDAY — 
May 31 143% 142% 108% 111 104% 107 118% 68% 67% 65 64% 
June 1 143% 143% 106% 109% 103% 106% 116% 68% 68% 64% 65 
June 2 142 141% 107 110 104 106% 116 67 66% 64% 63% 
Ne SRE 140% 139% 106% 108% 104 100% 116 66 66% 63% 62% 

















J. C. Brigham 
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L. E. Demler 


w. & T. PROMOTIONS—Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Belleville, N.J., has an- 
nounced the appointment of J. C. Brigham as chief engineer for the company. 
Mr. Brigham has been associated with Wallace & Tiernan since shortly after 
his graduation from Cornell University in 1935. Prior to his new appointment 
Mr. Brigham was connected with the company’s development department and 
most recently with the sales organization as manager of the division of techni- 
cal services. L. E. Demler has been appointed manager of the division of tech- 
nical services. He was formerly manager of the chemical feeder department 


and 
equipment. 


responsible for the sale of the company’s line of chemical feeding 





flour midds. $52.50@55.50, red dog 
$58.50 @59. 

Kansas City—This market contin- 
ued to be moderately easier on mill- 
feed this week. Interest was mostly 
for a nearby basis and restricted to 
midwestern and southern localities. 
Offerings were only fair due to light 
milling operations. Quotations June 6: 
Bran $35.50@36 and shorts $49@49.50 
sacked. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
local, was good last week, with of- 
ferings inadequate. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, June 3: bran $35.50@ 
36, shorts $49.50@50; both bran and 
shorts declined 50¢ ton, compared 
with the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
strong last week, with mills 
finding ample takers for all produced. 
Most went to jobbers with mixers 
buying to a lesser extent. Prices were 
about unchanged. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, June 4: bran $35.50@ 
36; shorts $49@49.75. 


Oklahoma City: Demand was good 
for all classes of millfeed last week, 
but supplies were limited. Prices 
closed 50¢ lower on bran and 25¢ 
lower on shorts. Quotations, straight 
cars: bran $38@39, mill run $44.88 
45.88, shorts $51.75@52.75; mixed 
or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 


Ft. Worth: Offerings of millfeed, 
especially for spot shipment, were 
light and in good demand the past 
week. Quotations June 3: bran $45@ 
16, gray shorts $58.50@59.50, deliv- 
ered Texas common points, or about 
unchanged from a week ago. 

Salina: Demand was slow for bran 
ind good for shorts. Bran was 50¢ 
ton lower and shorts were unchanged. 
Supplies of bran were adequate, but 
shorts were scarce. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, June'2: bran $35.50@ 
36. gray shorts $49.50@50. 

Chicago: Millfeed sales continued 
siow in the central states, awaiting 
more interest on the part of feed 
manufacturers. Spokesmen said a 
much improved feed business was 
needed in order to show a more ac- 
tive demand for millfeeds. Quota- 
tions June 6: bran $41@41.50, stand- 


was 


ard midds. $46.50@47, flour midds. 
$59.50@60, red dog $63@63.50. 


St. Louis: Demand for nearby 
shorts was fair last week. Bran was 
holding about steady. Supplies were 
not plentiful. Quotations June 3: bran 
$40@40.50, shorts $53.50@54, St. 
Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were very 
good last week. Trade sources said 
curtailed flour output accounted for 
the increased demand. Some buyers 
put in extra supp'ies in order to avoid 
a squeeze in deliveries. Others aug- 
mented their inventories. Bran end- 
ed the week up $2. Middlings were 
off 50¢ to up $1 in a sharp reversal 
of the mid-week trend. Middlings 
were eagerly sought and some book- 
ings ranged the full 120 days, but 
the majority were for 90 days. Heavy 
feeds were strong and up $1 to $1.50 
on good southern hog demand. Sales 
to the New England area were good, 
with most of the activity centered 
in middlings. Quotations June 3: bran 
$44@45.75, standard midds. $47@48, 
flour midds. $64@65, red dog $64G 
65.50. 

Boston: Millfeeds were weak in 
the local market last week. Bran 
declined $1 while middlings, fairly 
stable in the last few weeks, dropped 
$4. Quotations June 4: bran $51, 
middlings $55. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales continued 
to improve. The retail trade bought in 
larger volume and wholesalers re- 
placed on a broader scale. Supplies 
in all lines continued to cover all 
needs. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $48.40@49.30, standard 
midds. $52.80@54.40, flour midds 
$63.90@64.90, red dog $69.90@71.40. 


Philadelphia: Last week was a pe- 
riod of declining prices on the local 
millfeed market. Dealers said it was 
a case of lagging demand offsetting 
only light output at mills. One of the 
features was a narrowing of the 
spread between bran and standard 
midds. The June 4 list of quotations 
showed bran at $50, off $1 from the 
previous week, standard midds. at 
$55, off $4, and red dog at $69, off $1. 

New Orleans: The millfeed mar- 





ket eased off considerab’y last week, 
although bran prices dropped only 
$1, while shorts remained fairly 
steady. Demand was s'ow, with mix- 
ers and jobbers furnishing the best 
outlet but in moderate quantities. 
Supplies were a'most plentiful, and 
bran showed signs of firming at the 
lower level. The irregularity of fu- 
tures brought out little interest and 
no bookings were reported. Quota- 
tions June 3: bran $45@46.50, shorts 
$59 @60. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
steady last week, with millers en- 
deavoring to catch up with their cur- 
rent commitments and not anxious 
for forward business. On the other 
hand, buyers were not reaching out 
because new crop coarse grains are 
in view and they do not feel that the 
recent jump in millfeed prices will 
hold. Thus the market was largely 
nominal with June scarce at $49 ton 
delivered transit points and July $46 
@ 47, with little or no trading in any- 
thing except nearby. 


Portland: Mill run $48, middlings 
$53 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
changed last week, with demand and 
supply about equal. Mills are operat- 
ing to capacity six days a week, and 
are booked almost through June. 
Quotations June 3: red bran and mill 
run $47, middlings $52; to Denver: 
red bran and mill run $54, middlings 
$59; to California: red bran and mill 
run $54.50, middlings $59.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Marked weak- 
ness developed last week in bran, 
prices being reduced approximately 
$2 ton. Quotations June 4: bran $49 
@51, shorts $56@58, middlings $63 
@64, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand for bran and 
shorts faded as buyers backed out 
of the market last week. Stocks 
began to accumulate in western mills 
and prices dropped. The usual move- 
ment continues from Alberta mills 
into British Columbia, but the move- 
ment East is virtually at a stand- 
still. Prices sagged as much as $5 
a ton. Quotations June 4: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran, 
fo.b. mills $38@43, shorts $43@47, 
middlings $51@54. All prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic supplies of 
certain types of millfeed, chiefly 
bran, are in more plentiful supply 
with the result that closing bran 
quotations were several dollars per 
ton easier. Domestic bran sales were 
reported slow in contrast to the 
faster moving shorts, which held 
about steady along with middlings. 
Some further sales of standard bran 
were reported made to Japan at 
prices ranging from $42 to $45 ton. 
Cash car quotations: bran $47@50, 
shorts $54@55, middlings $58@59. 


Rye 
Minneapolis: Rye flour prices 
showed no change last week, and 
business remained rather quiet for 
the time being at least. Quotations 
June 3: White rye $4.20@4.25, me- 
dium rye $4@4.05, dark rye $3.45@ 


3.50. 


Chicago—Rye flour sales were slow 
in the central states during the week 
ending June 4. The new crop arrival 
apparently was keeping most buyers 
from entering the market at current 
levels. Quotations June 4: White pat- 
ent rye $432@4.57, medium $4.12@ 
1.37, dark $3.77@3.82. 


Pittsburgh: Sales of rye flour con- 
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tinued slow last week. Orders were 
limited to small volume on short 
term basis, and prospective buyers 
awaited with interest new crop quo- 
tations. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white rye flour No. 1 
$4.80@4 88, medium $4.50@4.68, dark 
$4@4.25, blended $6.39@6.55, rye 
meal $4.24@4.38. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
remained in the doldrums last week 
as bakers continued to work off pre- 
viously-acquired stocks and showed 
no interest in purchases beyond im- 
mediate needs. Mill representatives 
saw no hope for a change in the ac- 
tivity picture unless prices undergo 
a sharp downward revision. However, 
costs now are holding their ground. 
The June 4 quotation of $5@5.10 was 
unchanged from that of the previous 
week. 

New York—Rye flour prices have 
held firmly here for the last two or 
three weeks, but buyers’ interest 
seems to be lacking. Bookings were 
scattered and in small lots. Quota- 
tions June 3: Pure white patents 
$4.95 @5.05. 
$4.38. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Business contin- 
ued to be fair for the time of year. 
Quotations June 4: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 98-Ib. 
cottons $6.65, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 





WHEAT CARRYOVER 


(Continued from page 9) 





endum it has been suggested that the 
hard spring wheat farmer could safe- 
ly reject the referendum and its mar- 
keting quota controls and gain a bet- 
ter price in the free market without 
acreage restrictions. That observa- 
tion is now subject to some re-exami- 
nation on the basis of the amount of 
spring wheat which is estimated to 
be in the carryover. Probably the 158 
million bushel estimate is on the high 
side since the Minneapolis CCC office 
probably has within its scope wheat 
of other classes. In addition the 
spring wheat category may be dis- 
tributed among other CCC offices. 
The mothball wheat fleet at Albany 
is said to contain quantities of spring 
wheat. Since the ownership of the 
spring wheat carryover cannot be ac- 
curately broken down between CCC 
and private ownership this guide is 
at best uncertain. It does indicate 
that the government loan programs 
have been stimulating substantial 
overproduction of this class, unless 
this part of the carryover can be 
construed as a necessary reserve of 
this top quality milling wheat. 

The estimated distribution of the 
cerryover by classes points up the 
political connotations of any plan to 
support wheat prices on the basis of 
which the top grade milling and bak- 
ing quality wheat would be supported 
at premium levels over wheat of al- 
legedly less desirable qualities. The 
estimated 664 million bushel carry- 
over of hard winter wheat under 
such a plan would strike with greatest 
impact on the Southwest even though 
legislation was administered to aver- 
age out the price support levels avail- 
able for any crop year on the basis 
of premiums and discounts, weighted 
by volume of output. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MISSOURI FIRE 

O’FALLON, MO. — An elevator 
owned by the O’Fallon (Mo.) Farm- 
ers Cooperative Elevator Assn. here 
was destroyed by fire with damages 
estimated at $100,000. 
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DEATHS 


Mrs. J. Roy Russell died recently at 
her home in Kansas City. She was 
the widow of Fred C. Vincent, for- 
mer president of Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., Kansas City. 





William Reid Smith-Vaniz, Sr., re- 
tired milling and feed company ex- 
ecutive, died recently at Memphis at 
the age of 79. Mr. Smith-Vaniz was 
president of the Royal Feed & Mill- 
ing Co. in Memphis until his retire- 
ment five years ago. 


Edward Allen Vandercook, 70, re- 
tired flour miller, died at Alhambra, 
Cal. Mr. Vandercook was founder of 
the El Molino Mills at 3072 W. Val- 
ley Blvd. He retired in 1947 to end 
50 years in the flour milling business. 
He was a seventh generation miller 
whose family began its business in 
Holland. 


Charles F. Shirk, formerly a well- 
known New York flour distributor, 
died at Roseland, N.Y., at the age of 
86. Mr. Shirk conducted a business 
under the name of Metropolitan Mill- 
ing Co. of New York, until retiring 
in 1941. He was a former member of 
the New York Produce Exchange and 
a former police commissioner at Rose- 
land. Survivors include a grandson 
and a great-grandson. 


Dr. Irving J. Lee, 45, lecturer on 
communications at sales management 
seminars held by the American Insti- 
tute of Baking in recent years, died 
May 23 at his home in Evanston, Il. 
Dr. Lee had been on the faculty of 
Northwestern University since 1938 
and was professor of public speaking. 


Kenneth H. Jacobs, executive sec- 
retary of the Missouri Valley Whole- 
sale Grocers Assn. and a former 
branch manager of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., in Kansas City, died in Key 
West, Fla., recently. He was 56. Mr. 
Jacobs and his wife had attended a 
national wholesale grocers association 
convention in Miami before going to 
Key West on vacation. Mr. Jacobs 
joined the Pillsbury organization as 
a merchandiser in Omaha. He served 
with the Kansas City office, primarily 
in the grocery products department, 
until four years ago. In addition to 
his widow, Mrs. Helen Jacobs, he is 
survived by a son, Robert L. Jacobs, 
of the home and two daughters, Mrs. 
R. D. Drown, Overland Park, Kansas, 
and Carol Ann Jacobs of the home, 
which is located in suburban Mission, 
Kansas. 


Ben E. Toberman, a veteran of 60 
years in the grain business, died re- 
cently while at work at the Tober- 
man Elevator at National Stock- 
yards in St. Louis. Mr. Toberman, 
who was 87 years old, lived at Cof- 
feen, Ill. He was a brother of Walter 
H. Toberman, Missouri secretary of 
state. 


Glen A. Spaulding, 57, director of 
trade sales for Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, died June 3 at Buffalo. Mr. 
Spaulding joined Spencer Kellogg in 
1935 as a salesman. During World 
War II he took a leave of absence 
to direct the fats and oils division of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Later he was in charge of the com- 
pany’s Baltimore branch for five 
years before returning to Buffalo. 


Percy B. Hicks, vice president in 
charge of grain operations and di- 
rector of the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, died June 2 at the 
age of 60 years. More details will 
be found on page 12. 
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BROADWAY FLOUR — Flour took 
its place on the Broadway stage 
alongside David Daniels and Gloria 
Marlowe in the recent musical hit, 
“Plain and Fancy,” now being pre- 
sented in New York. The sack of 
“Big Diamond” flour leaning against 
the steps was milled by the Com- 
mander-Larabee division of Archer- 
Daniels - Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
whose president, Thomas L. Daniels, 
is David’s father. 





Creighton University 
Honors Harry A. Bullis 


OMAHA—An “automation revolu- 
tion” is taking place in the U.S., Har- 
ry A. Bullis told the graduating class 
at Creighton University June 2 with 
the promise of a richer life and higher 
living standard for every American. 

The board chairman of General 
Mills in a commencement address 
predicted that the new era machine 
age ushered in by automatic machines 
will bring about the highest level of 
economic activity the world has ever 
known. 

But he cautioned the graduates that 
material rewards are not enough for 
successful living. 

“There must be spiritual values and 
incorruptible faith in your lives,” Mr. 
Bullis said. “Otherwise all your world- 
ly successes can be like ashes, in 
your mouth.” 

The university awarded honorary 
doctor of laws degrees to Mr. Bullis 
and to Gen. Curtis LeMay, in charge 
of the Air Force’s Strategic Air Com- 
mand with headquarters in Omaha. 

After noting that the seniors were 
“fortunate in having studied in this 
Christian-centered university,” Mr. 
Bullis wished for each of them “a 
full measure of true inner happiness 
and contentment.” 

“T mean the deep, reassuring happi- 
ness that comes from full use of pow- 
ers given to all of us by God—the 
power to achieve inner peace—the 
power to have faith in the inborn 
-decency of mankind and the dignity 
of man.” 

Man cannot find this peace alone 
without Divine help, Mr. Bullis said. 
He said ‘“‘the world is too much for 
us to face by ourselves—too competi- 
tive, too heartless—the problems of 
our time too terrifying.” 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


J. A. Sutherland to Head 
Kentucky Millers Assn. 


LEXINGTON, KY.—J. A. Suther- 
land, Bloomfield, is the new president 
of the Kentucky Millers Assn., suc- 
ceeding Phil Weisenberger of Mid- 
way. Other Officers elected were 
Walter Crews, Versailles, vice presi- 
dent, and Charles Long, Shelbyville, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Eifion H. Addy, sales manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has 
returned from a trade trip which took 
him te various points in Georgia and 
Mississippi. 


Tom 8. Boyd, sales director, grocery 
products division, Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Kansas City, is in 
St. Luke’s Hospital where he was 
taken because of illness June 2. 


* 
Edouard Jaboul Khawly, Port au 
Prince, Haiti, representative for 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. and a gen- 

eral produce importer was a visitor 

in Kansas City last week. He called 

on Lykes Kansas City offices and 

Charles A. Barrows, midwestern rep- 

resentative for the Port of Houston. 
s 

C, Frederick Mueller, executive vice 
president and a director of C.,F. 
Mueller Co., Jersey City, N.J., and 
William M. Bristol, 3d, vice president 
in charge of production for Bristol- 
Myers Co., New York, were recently 
elected to the board of Burry Biscuit 
Co., Elizabeth, N.J. 

e 

Philip I, Welk, president, Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash., has been appointed as a class 
C director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco. Mr. Welk’s 
appointment is for the unexpired 
portion of the term ending Dec. 31, 
1957. He has been a director of the 
Portland Branch of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco since 
Jan. 1, 1954, and served as chairman 
of that board since Jan. 1, 1955. 

. 

Richard J. R. McDougall, a director 
of Messrs. McDougalls, Ltd., London, 
Eng., visited in New York recently 
after an extensive business trip in 
Canada and the U.S. since mid-April. 
Mr. McDougall’s itinerary included 
Montreal, Winnipeg and Ft. Williams 
in Canada and Minneapolis, Buffalo 
and Washington, D.C. He is returning 
to England during the first week in 
June. 

e 


Mrs. W. H. Bovey, Jr., is assisting 
in sponsorship of the Lake Minne- 
tonka Garden Club’s flower show 
June 29-30 at Wayzata, Minn. Mrs. 
Bovey is the wife of W. H. Bovey, Jr., 
former president and treasurer of the 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

e 

Jack Barr, head grain buyer for 
Crown Mills and Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills Co. at Portland, Ore., re- 
tired on June 1. Mr. Barr had been 
with Centennial in Seattle for many 
years, being transferred to Portland 
when Centennial purchased the Crown 
plant at Portland. Mr. Barr expects 
to move back to Seattle where he 
lived many years. 

oe 

George L. Faber, manager of the 
Chicago office of the King Midas 
Flour Mills, has been elected to the 
national board of the Minnesota 
Alumni Assn. Mr. Faber’s term starts 
July 1, 1955, and expires June 30. 
1958. He has served as president of 
the Chicago chapter of the associa- 
tion from 1952-1954, and currently 
is a member of the board of directors 
of the Chicago group. 

e 

Patricia Payne, daughter of Rus- 

sell W. Payne, manager of the grain 


department for the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita, and Mrs. 
Payne, is one of 25 women in the 
U.S. to be granted a Woodrow Wil- 
son Fellowship for a year of graduate 
study in English. Miss Payne is a 
senior at the University of Washing- 
ton and will begin her graduate work 
at Northwestern University. 


Hal M. Chase, marketing and spe- 
cial products executive of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. talked on “Mer- 
chandising to Include All” at the 
May 19 luncheon meeting of the New 
York Merchandising Executives Club. 


Donald 8. Eber, executive secretary 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, Kansas City, was scheduled to 
undergo an exploratory operation this 
week at St. Mary’s Hospital in 
Rochester, Minn. Mr. Eber, who has 
been troubled for some time in the 
use of his right leg and hand, went 
to Rochester after the recent AOM 
conference and was examined at the 
Mayo Clinic. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Grain Superintendents 


Elect James Crombie 


CHICAGO—James Crombie, Con- 
tinental Grain Co., Chicago, was 
elected president of the Chicago 
Chapter of the Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents at the an- 
nual business meeting of the organ- 
ization June 3. The meeting was neld 
following the annual golf outing and 
fun day at the Navajo Hills Country 
Club. 

Other officers elected were: Arthur 
Geberin, Arcady Farms Milling Co., 
first vice president; Rex Yocum, Seed- 
buro Equipment Co., second vice 
president; John Deheer, Columbia 
Malting Co., secretary. 

Directors named at the meeting 
are: Sam Anderson, Charles A 
Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee; Vin- 
cent Blum, Continental Grain Co.; 
John Goetzinger, Norris Grain Co.; 
Frank Vytlacil, Day Co.; James Dris- 
coll, Westinghouse Electric Co.; and 
Harold Ritter, Chicago Board of 
Trade weighing department. 

Winning the first prize for golf 
during the day was Henry S. French, 
The Northwestern Miller, with a low 
net of 73. Other top golfers were Joel 
Dickinson, Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc.; Mr. Vytlacil; and Mrs. Frank 
Vytlacil won the top golfing honors 
among the women for the day. Mrs. 
Marie Blum, wife of Vincent Blum, 
won the first door prize. 

Ed Roelle, Arcady Farms Milling 
Co., was the golf chairman and super- 
vised the awarding of prizes. 


———“BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS GOLF OUTING 

PITTSBURGH—tThe Bakers Cour- 
tesy Club of Pittsburgh held its first 
summer golf party with evening din- 
ner at the new Westmoreland Coun- 
try Club May 24 with William Davis. 
Standard Brands, Inc., the club presi- 
dent, presiding. Guests of the club 
were James Williamson, Duquesne 
Baking Co., president, Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn., Paul Baker, Jenny Lee 
Bakery, McKees Rocks, president, Re- 
tail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, and Russell 
Dunkelberger, Bergman Bakery, Mill- 
vale, president Greater Pittsburgh 
Production Men’s Club. 
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Fulton Bag Adds New 
Models of Canvas 
Grain Storage Tents 


ATLANTA—Additional models of 
canvas storage tents to fit require- 
ments of small as well as large grain 
storage operations have been an- 
nounced by the Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills. 

Company officials said that last 
year the firm made several of the 
1,600,000-bu. capacity tents to hold 
covernment wheat under the Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement and they 
worked out successfully. 

Tents are made in sections, the 
number of sections depend upon the 
size. Sections are joined in either of 
two ways: one a combination of zip- 
per and lace covers, the other lace 
flaps. After sections are joined the 
tent is raised as the grain is put 
in through the top opening. Stand- 
ard grain conveyor equipment can 
be used to fill the tents. To kill in- 
sects some preliminary work must 
be done on th2 ground where the 
tents are raised. company officials 
said. Tents are equipped with a sod 
cloth which is buried in a ditch 
around the circumference of the tents 
to prevent water from backing up 
under the tent. 

It was pointed out by company 
spokesmen that old wheat should 
be stored in the tents and that new 
or wet wheat would not work satis- 
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factorily. Tents can be stored when 
not in use or folded up for transfer 
to some other point. 

The tents are said to be resistant 
to fire, water and mildew. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


River Grain Movement Up 
In St. Paul District 


ST. PAUL—April grain shipments 
by river barge out of the St. Paul 
district were nearly 17,000 tons more 
than for the same month last year, 
according to a report from the Corps 
of Engineers, U.S. Army. 

Minneapolis entered the grain ship- 
ment picture for the first time as 
8,550 tons were shipped. St. Paul 
shipments in April this year totaled 
35,071 tons, down considerably from 
the 50,173 tons last year. But there 
was a sizeable increase in tonnage 
shipped from other ports in the dis- 
trict. The total this April for all ports 
was 87,100 tons as compared with 
70,840 tons in April last year. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Minnesota Tourney 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe annual golf 
tournament and play-day of the Min- 
nesota Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry and the Associated Bakers 
of Minnesota has been set for Aug. 2 
at the Golden Valley Golf Club, Min- 
neapolis, according to J. M. Long, 
secretary of the bakers’ group. 
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18 Lake Boats 
Idle at Buffalo 


BUFFALO—At least 18 idle lake 
boats are moored in Buffalo Harbor 
with little likelihood they will see 
service this year other than to take 
on cargoes of storage grain. 

These boats represent the largest 
fleet to remain idle at the outset of 
the season since before World War II. 
A check of vessel operations disclosed 
no plans afoot to put crews on any of 
the idle boats. Shipkeepers represent 
the only signs of life aboard the 
boats. 

It is certain that soon a number 
of the boats will be ordered to load 
grain cargoes to relieve pressure on 
commercial elevators. As floating ele- 
vators they could add more than 5% 
million bushels storage space. 

Available space in elevators has 
been dwindling gradually since navi- 
gation opened. The Corn Exchange’s 
weekly report showed 22,749,801 bu. 
in store in commercial structures, 
exclusive of mill stocks. This is 6 
million bushels greater than the 
amount in storage May 2, despite 
heavy exports moving to the sea- 
board and Montreal. 

A few individual elevators are re- 
ported well filled. The Concrete Cen- 
tral, a 4%-million bushel structure, 
has been one of the busiest on the 
waterfront this spring. It has han- 
died for unloading some of the largest 
grain carriers on the lakes and is 
said to need more space. 
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Self-Rising Flour Group 


Plans Nashville Meeting 


NASHVILLE, TENN. The first 
annual meeting of the Self-Rising 
Flour Institute, Inc., under its amend- 
ed by-laws, will be held Nov. 4 at the 
Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nashville. 

To accommodate football fans, the 
date was selected so that those wish- 
ing to attend the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity-University of Kentucky game 
Nov. 5 at Nashville may do so. 

Special activities will be provided 
for the wives of delegates, according 
to Allen R. Cornelius, secretary of the 
group. Women will be entertained at 
the Richland Club on the evening of 
Nov. 4. 
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Stock Market Picture 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


May June 
31, > 
1955- 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine. 39% 34% 36% 34% 
Allis-Chalmers 81% 70 744% 74% 
Am. Cyanamid 59 418 574% 58% 
SS ited wares ss 118% 106 115 117% 
A-D-M Co. ....... 43% 39% 39% 41% 
Borden ... 1. 66% G2% 64% 64% 
Cont. Baking Co... 38 27% 365% 35% 
Pfd. $5.50 - . 108 100%, .... 107% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 30% 28% .. 28% 
Cream of Wheat .. 32 28% 31% 32 
Dow Chemical > 57% 43% 56 55564 
Gen. Baking Co. 11% 1% ™, 10% 
Pa i....: 148% 139 -... 148% 
Gen. Foods Corp... 85% 75 84% 85% 
Gen. Mills, Ince. .. 5% 66% 705% 70%, 
Pfd. 5% te 122% 120 121 122% 
Merck & Co. 30% 20% 24%, 24 
Pfd. $4 - 112% 102% --. 105% 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 45% 40% 41% 42 — 
Pfd. $7 sileaee Rae 175% 182% 181% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 59% 46% 554% 535% 
Procter & Gamble. 102 91 95%, 95% 
Quaker Oats Co. 335 30% 32% 32% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 45% 33% 43 45% 
Std. Brands, Inc.. 40% 3654 38%, 38% 
Pfd. $3.50 ... 9354 88 . 90% 
Sterling Drug 51% 42% 50 51% 
Sunshine Bise., Inc. 86% 75! ii’ 
United Biscuit 
of America ... 31% 28 30%, 30 
Victor Chem. Wks. 37% 31% 32% 32% 
Ward Baking Co. 24%, 17 18 17% 
Pfd. $5.50 ean: ow 103 «».. 104 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 147 152 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd. 178 180 
General Foods Corp. .. io 98% 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 3%%% Pfd. 135 145 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 92 94 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd.. 103 104%_ 
Quaker Oats Co. 5234 153% 


Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 106 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. 101% 103 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 92 93% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


May June 
31, 6 


1955 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% 5 5% 


Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants 115% 5% DG 
Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Great A&P Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 181% 184 

Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New York, $5 Pfd. : 106 108% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. ........ 144 148 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd.... 109 110 

Ward Baking Co., Warrants. 556 534 

CANADIAN STOCKS 

May May 

20, 27, 

1954-55 1955 1955 

High Low Close Close 

Can. Food Products 4.10 1.75 3% 3% 

A ; 7% 4% 7 6% 
Ptd. . = 33% *65 *65 

Catelli Food, A . 27% 22 26%, 27% 

_ eee ‘ 37 36 *38% *37% 

Cons. Bakeries 12% 7 11 10% 
Federal Grain 41 26 38% 39 

Pfd. oe 29 30 30% 

Gen. Bakeries F RY 1% x 8% 
Maple Leaf Mig. 10 9 9% 10 

Pfd. vexs Se 100 102 102% 
Ogilvie Flour . 4 34 40% 41 
Toronto Elev. 18% 16 16% 16 
United Grain, A 19 17 18 18 

Weston, George . 92 57 864% 83% 

Pfd. 4%% 105% 103 104%, 104% 


*Less than beard lots. 


Closing bid and asked 
not traded: 


prices on stocks 


Bid Asked 
Canada Bread ‘ 3.40 3.95 
Canada Bread, Pfd. B : . BY 60 
Can, Bakeries ... jae x 814 
Inter-City Bakeries ....... 16 20 
~JInt. Milling, Pfd. eg ae 90% 95 
Lake of the Woods ... : 44 - 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. .... 144% 153 
McCabe Grain, A awe 17% 17% 
McCabe Grain, KB i tae ats 
Mid Pacific Grain ee ye 21 25 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. .......... 162 170 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. ... 130 135 
Standard Brands wk'sld > 38% 
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Chicago Flour Men Plan 
June 30 Golf Outing 


CHICAGO—The 30th Annual Golf 
Outing of the Chicago Assn. of Flour 
Distributors is scheduled for June 30 
at the Rolling Green Country Club. 
Events of the day will include a 
luncheon, dinner, golf, horseshoes, 
elbow-bending or just relaxing. A 
special blind bogey will be run for 
golfers teeing off before 10 a.m. 
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Participants Call Multiple 
Delivery Conference a “Dud” 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The gathering of 
representatives of the commodity fu- 
tures markets with U.S. Department 
of Agriculture officials to discuss the 
problems of multiple delivery on fu- 
tures markets—especially soybeans— 
was a dud of major proportions, ac- 
cording to trade reports and USDA 
comments heard here this week aft- 
er the luncheon session adjourned. 

Both trade and government officials 
declared that the one redeeming fea- 
ture of the meeting was the concise 
statement of Walter Scott, executive 
vice presi@ent of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. Thoroughly familiar 
with his subject, he spoke without 
any punch-pulling against a grant of 
authority to the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority to define multiple 
delivery points for his market 

It had been hoped in top govern- 
ment circles that some token form 
of concession might be forthcoming 
from other markets in regard to mul- 
tiple delivery on soybean futures con- 
tracts. Multiple delivery has been 
urged particularly by the soybean 
processors and many substantial feed 
manutacturers. 

USDA officials are reluctant to ex- 
pand CEA authority of control over 
the futures markets, but at the same 


time, they are under substantial 
pressure from other quarters to force 
the issue through legislative pro- 
posals. 

The contract markets seem to 
stand in an isolated position of not 


wanting government intervention in 
their operations, which they say, as in 
the case of multiple delivery, won't 
work. On the other hand, many of 
the major hedgers in those markets 
are insisting on multiple delivery. But 
here again, the processor-hedgers al- 
so do not want CEA control over the 
definition of a multiple delivery point. 

The meeting here this week which 
clearly disappointed USDA officials 
leaves the matter at loose ends—sub- 
ject to heated congressional winds 
which arise every time a cloakroom 
door is opened. 


Potato Debacle 
This week saw a sensational record- 
breaking default on the New York 
Mercantile Exchange of 627 carlot 
contracts by potato shorts. This New 
York potato contract has been under 
investigation by CEA for many 
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months, and the extent of the de- 
faults by the short interest is expect- 
ed to add impetus to the CEA activi- 
ties. Congressmen from potato-grow- 
ing states looking into commodity 
markets are now disposed to expand 
a previously introduced resolution to 
investigate these markets. 

At this time there is also pending 
in the House a Senate-passed bill 
which gives CEA authority to sub- 
poena witnesses and records of trad- 
ers in commodity markets prior to 
formal investigations. This bill passed 
the Senate without a dissenting voice. 
It probably will pass the House. 

This week’s potato contract debacle 
on the New York Mercantile Ex- 
change, plus the subpoena power bill 
now pending in the House, might well 
be the entering wedge wherein pro- 
ponents of multiple delivery may take 
the initiative from USDA in this 
matter and propose a multiple deliv- 
ery amendment to the subpoena pow- 
er bill on the House floor. Potato 
state congressmen said this week that 
while they did not favor this type 
of approach, they could hardly stand 
in opposition if such an amendment 
were to be offered. 
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Canada to Pay $1.40 Bu. 
Initially for New Wheat 


WINNIPEG—C. D. Howe, Cana- 
dian minister of trade and commerce, 
told the House of Commons May 31 
that prairie farmers would receive an 
initial payment of $140 bu. on wheat 
delivered during the 1955-56 crop 
year commencing Aug. 1, basis No. 1 
Northern in store at Fort William- 
Port Arthur or Vancouver. 

The initial payment for oats will 
be 65¢ bu. on No. 2 C. W. in store 
at the Canadian lakehead and for 
barley, 96¢ on No. 3 C. W. 6-row. 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—5,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 
F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK « F. L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 
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more than one operator, all partici- 
pants have a vote. However, in a 
partnership operation there is only 
one vote per farm. 

Analysis of recent previous refer- 
endum votes discloses that votes can 
fall short by about 50% of those 
eligible thereby giving greater weight 
to vote-getting machinery of such 
organizations as FUGTA and the 
Farmers Union. 

In 1953, with approximately 910,- 
000 eligible votes, 447,316 were cast. 
In 1954, the last referendum, with 
approximately the same number of 
eligible ballots, the vote cast was 
only 284,364 or slightly less than 
cne third of the number of eligible 
voters. The drop-off in the 1954 ref- 
erendum as compared with the larg- 
er vote a year earlier is attributed 
by USDA analysts to the confused 
situation last year when it was not 
clear what alternative existed. How- 
ever, in that year the great vote- 
getting potential of FUGTA exhibit- 
ed itself as the FUGTA states came 
through with large vote turnouts and 
handsome majorities for the favor- 
able referendum. 

Those who guide their market out- 
look on past experience may find 
cuidance in the USDA report on the 
1953 referendum by states. Following 











FIRST IN THE FIELD! 


BAU Pulp & Paper Corp. 
477 Madison Ave. 


New York 22, N. Y. 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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the state name is the number of eligi- 
ble votes and the second figure is 
the actual vote cast in those states: 

New York (6,400), 3,271; New Jer- 
sey (1,100), 441; Pennsylvania (10,- 
200), 3,327; Ohio (34,300), 20,510; 
Indiana (26,300), 18,091; Illinois (40,- 
100), 23,006; Michigan (17,600), 11,- 
778; Wisconsin (560), 179; Minne- 
sota (17,200), 10,982; Iowa (3,300); 
1,968; Missouri (24,100), 14,614; 
North Dakota (135,000), 77,000; 
South Dakota (53,100), 23,486; Ne- 
braska (67,900), 33,118; Kansas (175,- 
000), 74,490; Delaware (1,100), 460; 
Maryland (5,100), 1,734; Virginia (3,- 
900), 2,228; West Virginia (570), 199; 
North Carolina (3,600), 3,114; South 
Carotina (1,800), 907; Georgia (2,- 
000), 802; Kentucky (4,000), 3,451; 
Tennessee (3,100), 1,644; Arkansas 
(1,000), 471; Oklahoma (70 400), 28,- 
900; Texas (40,800), 20,020; Montana 
(52,000), 18,387; Idaho (18.800), 10,- 
874; Wyoming (5,200), 1,799; Colo- 
rado (36,900), 11,134; New Mexico 
(4.700), 1,252; Utah (5,800), 1,582; 
Washington (18,800), 14,999; Oregon 
(10,400), 5,401; California (8,000), 
1,065. 

There are some surface conclusions 
which are inescapable. For example 
the tightly controlled FUGTA states 
of the Dakotas and eastern Montana 
where FUGTA line elevators repre- 
sent the ward political level to in- 
fluence farm votes, it may be seen 
that in 1953 those states turned out 
heavy votes. Other Farmer Union 
areas also showed a heavy outturn 
of votes. It was from those states 
that the heavy favorable majority 
swung the referendum. 

It appears from a casual analysis 
of the 1953 state vote that the states 
of Missouri, the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Montana will swing this 
election. Briefly, it looks as if Bill 
Thatcher is the election kingpin. As 
goes FUGTA so goes the referendum. 
Inversely, if the referendum flops, 
some cynical observers may con- 
clude that FUGTA did not work too 
hard on referendum day morning to 
get out the vote. FUGTA stands to 
gain the credit and at the same time 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-HerreLsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Ciry 6, Missouri 
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Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 
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MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most’ pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especialiy difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approx!- 








the responsibility for losing the day 
if the referendum loses. 


FUGTA Wants “Yes” Votes 

FUGTA has informed this report- 
er that there is no question it will 
work for a favorable vote. Its en- 
velopes carry in bold red letters a 
slogan—“Wheat Referendum — Vote 
Yes.” 

The 1953 referendum vote is used 
in this article as the comparative 
base since the 1954 vote slumped to 
only 284,364 votes from an eligible 
list of approximately 910.000. USDA 
analysts say that the 1955 vote will 
probably more nearly reflect the 1953 
turnout than that of 1954. 

For the more searching observers 
there are some aspects of this rec- 
ord which may merit additional at- 
tention. It may be noted that in the 
tobacco belt the wheat farm vote 
appears to reflect the indoctrination 
in marketing quota philosophy from 
their nearby association with the to- 
bacco farmer. 

In the states of Montana, Wyo- 
ming and Colorado the relatively 
small vote turnout is said to reflect 
absentee landlord ownership where- 
in the landlord failed to exercise 
his prerogative to vote. In Colorado 
particularly USDA officials say they 
understand that wheat farm owner- 
ship represents 60% absentee land- 
lordism. 

Another variant for which there is 
no evident explanation in official cir- 
cles is that of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. In the 1953 referendum Wash- 
ington voted heavily on referendum 
day but the Oregon poll fell short of 
the Washington vote level. 


Predicts It Will Carry 

Everything considered, it appears 
that the referendum will carry if all 
the important vote-getting influences 
come through on the election day. 
This means that the price support 
level for the next crop will be be- 
tween 75-82%% of parity—probably 
nearly 75—and that acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas will con- 
tinue. 

Only one influence can defeat the 
FUGTA-Farmers Union cohesion and 
that would be a heavy vote in the 
soft red wheat states and in the 
Pacific Northwest where unfavorable 
votes would dilute the big lead which 
FUGTA and its affiliate can pile up 
in its controlled wards. However, this 
reporter believes the farm vote will 
approve the referendum. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 





Stanley Jones Reports 
U.K. Survey Findings 


WINNIPEG—Speaking to the Sas- 
katchewan Retail Merchants’ Assn. 
meeting as Saskatoon, Stanley N. 
Jones, president of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, said that according 
to a recent survey conducted by the 
exchange Canadian wheat selling 
methods have resulted in a loss of 
sales to the country’s best customer, 
the U.K. 

The survey, according to Mr. Jones, 
showed that Canada’s wheat sales to 
the U.K. would have been heavier 
had selling procedures been more 
adaptable to the needs and require- 
ments of British millers and import- 
ers. Final results of the survey have 
not been tabulated but are to be 
made public at a later date. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum, Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 














MISCELLANEOUS ~- 
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anne 

BERLING’S BAKING & DECORATING 
School—Butter cream, candy, chocolate, 

marzipan, cocoa painting, gum paste, 


caramel, 1465 Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Regent 4-6475. Evening classes. 





v 


omental — 

SALESMAN WANTED WITH FOLLOWING 
to sell bakery supplies. A few choice ter- 
ritories open. Liberal commission basis. 
H. Hexter & Son, 18103 Roseland Rd., 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


WANTED—YOUNG GRADUATE CHEMIST 
interested in analytical and control prob 
lems associated with flour and prepared 








mixes A good opportunity to quickly 
advance in this growing field. Write Box 
No. 468, Omaha, Neb. 

WANTED — MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
and head miller. Extensive experience 
spring wheat necessary, also experience 
desirable soft and hard winters. Also re- 
quire chief chemist preferably experienced 
soft wheats and spring. Address 864, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn 





BAKERS — EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
with fast growing company for bakers 
experienced in wholesale and retail bak- 
ing. Desirable to have had formal train- 
ing at recognized baking trade school. 
Prefer men who are under 40 with apti- 
tude for sales. Send full resume to: H. F. 
S., Personnel Dept., Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

v TREE 
(SMALL), NEBRASKA. 
high net profit. Couple can 
out first year. Fine location 
steady year around business. Information 
free photos mailed. Continental, 804 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo 


BROKERS — ATTRACTIVE TERRITORIES 
open for distribution of Tendonut, the 
newest discovery for better donuts. Tendo- 
nut is unconditionally guaranteed Pro 
tected brokerage on established accounts 
The Tendonut Co., 328 Atwood St., Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 


WHOLESALE BAKERY 

Sales near half million dollars per year 
Well established model plant. Domi- 
nant leader in area. Outstanding equip 
ment and building. Easy terms. For 
details contact Mr. Goodman, AT. 
or RE. 1649. 

MID-AMERICAN INVESTMENT CORP. 


925 Marquette Ave., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











SPUDNUT SHOP 


Good gross, 


easily pay 








2565 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 

A 

FOR SALE—TWO BAKERY CASES—ONE 
4’ counter type show case—one 6’ display 
case. Modern. Used less than one year. 
$300 f.0.b. Inquire Occupant, 707% W. 
Main, New Haven, Ind. 

FOR SALE—ONE RAYMOND MECHANI- 

cal Separator, Serial No. 44075, including 

















15 H.P., W.H., 400-volt, 60-cycle. motor. 
This is an 8’ diameter classifier for in- 
side or outside installation. Address 816, 


The 
Minn 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v iit eeenenle 








SS 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 


J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





BAKERY WANTED 

v r= 
BAKERIES WANTED—WE HAVE BUY- 
ers for all types of bakeries, Mail us 
your listings or inquiries. Murray Bloom, 
26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y 














EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


br Vv 








MILL MACHINERY 


For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 


"Complete list on request over 2,500 items 
used, new, rebuilt."" We purchase all types 
equipment for cash or will trade. Need 
pellet mills, Carter Dises, H. S. Sifters, etc. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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| a market leader in any business takes 

the best materials. Take I-H flours for example. We are 

mighty particular about the wheat we accept. Only a 

small portion of the wheat marketed will meet our high 

specifications so we pay extra to be sure we get the finest 

BREAD—Your Best and baking types we want. It is that kind of extra care that 
Cheapest Food 


makes I-H flours tops for producing bread market 


leaders, too. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 7 
1570 W. 29th Street KANSAS Girly, MO. LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 
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‘Dependable 


every day 


in the 


Ye (ti Bakery sf) eserves lhe TAY ha 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY | | 
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STORAGE: 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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Ir PAYS to BUY AMERICAN in either planes or flour. You'll 


get the best in either case . . . the same uniform dependable perfor- 
mance day after day with plenty of reserve tolerance to meet emer- 
gencies. 


” 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
rie, erican Flours, inc. 


5,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller is proud of its service program which 
for more than eighty years has been valuable to its adver- 
tisers and to the industries with which they are associated. 











The Northwestern Miller 


The Northwestern Miller, 


a weekly news magazine de- 
signed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and 
edited with the guiding princi- 
ple that a well-informed man- 
agement is the industry’s great- 
est asset. 








ny 7/7 9 
EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Bulletin Services, including 
spot news bulletins and a week- 
ly Washington Report, which 
reach advertisers by first class 
mail, svoplemented by tele- 
phone, t ‘graph and teletype 
service 0; ~gent news. 





The Northwestern Miller 
Almanack, an annual statis- 
tical and reference work. This 
source book is the only one of 
its kind in existence and has 
for years filled the industry’s 
urgent need for statistical in- 
formation. 





EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


List Services. The List of 
Flour Mills, only one of its 
kind, has been compiled and 
published periodically for the 
past half century. The List of 
Flour Brands is also an ex- 
clusive service. 


Library, for reference and re- 
search, This special library has 
been carefully built over the 
years to provide the most com- 
plete source for historical and 
statistical information. 


PLUS:-- 
Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Special Services, in the tra- 
dition of The Northwestern 
Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual 
needs, fulfilling the pron:zise: 
“Service Headquarters for the 
Milling and Grain Industries.” 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? 





Ask for more details .. . 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 


The Northwestern Miller 


250! Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
THe AMERICAN BAKER * MILLING PropucTION 


CROPLIFE BRancH Orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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ECONO-FLO We Wish Your Choice 


BULK FLOUR Would Be Ours— 
SERVICE 


7 Bulk rail cars are now available for 4 
the movement of Gooch flours in 
shuttle service from the Gooch mill 
to bakers. 

9 Bulk flour terminals are being con- 
structed at strategic points to give f \ 
faster service and to provide bulk E, . 
truck delivery in certain metropoli- 


tan areas. 


Specially designed trucks for low 


mode coulehte 69 eonuhs satogie GOMEC ~ AKSARBEN 


points. 


E -Flo Bulk Flo i ° 
Ginn col as iaaek Identical Performance 
proven success based on actual 
usage are now available to the 
baking industry. 


“A real service to the baking 
industry is our only objective” 




















GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA : 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 
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aC ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 







minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 














STANEGG—egg yolks in powdered form, 
for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, doughnuts, 
cookies and partially baked goods 


STAN -WHITE—stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, -cook- 
jes, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings 


Truly —a remarkable pair! 


A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL 





DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO, 
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~ GRAIN SERVICE 
Guorywnone 


OFFICES 





New York Louisville 
| Chicago Memphis 
St. Louis Enid 
Kansas Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, “ 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 





St. Louis He : 
Omaha is 

Minneapolis ~ 

Buffalo Gaiveston 

Toledo Ft. Worth 





GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS ’ 


e 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
+ 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 
















“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








For Finer Packaging 
Look to Pelton First 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 
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Paniplus Company .............sseees- 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. .......... 
CE we cKVesbotcokbenddcctccseces 
Penn, William, Flour. Co. UawéAccueoaseds 
Pie-Pak, Inc. 


Pillman & Phillipe .......++.ss+ssoreee 
Pillsbury Millis, Inc 
Pratt, 2. Cc. 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M...... 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co.. 
Red Wing Milling Co 
Fey DOM nase dandesebenacoccoceé 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Roanoke City Mills, Inc. 


Ue MN SOB 0.4. c'senseseccccc vk 
Ross Machinery & Mill Supply 

Runciman Milling Co. ...........+..:: 
Pe. diy Ol Mints che Sed sic becee veces 
Ruseell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd........... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Se er 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 


St. Cloud Milling Co 
Scott Mungo, Ltd. ........... 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc........... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co....... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc............. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Springfield Milling Corp................ 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co................. 
Star of the West Milling Co 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. .............+: 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc............. 
Ee Ghd Ona k Hes ct ewe 00k ode oesics 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ....... 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd. Sie 
TOMMORt BG Megs Oe..cccccccccscccces : 
The Northwestern Miller ............52, 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.......... 
Thompson Fiour Products, Inc 


Tidewater Grain Co. .....-.....eee085 
Tepmeteh Views: Mille .nccccccccccccsse 
Toronto Blevators, Ltd. ............... 
mee eee SE GO ik wdicccccouceeses 
Cmimeaee Grate GO. cesccscccocccceeses 
United Bakers Bureau .....-.sseeeees 
United Grain Growers, Ltd............. 
Urban. George, Milling Co............. 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders........... 
Van Dusen Harrington OCo...........+++ 
Van Walbeek’s Handel N. V..........+- 
Verhoeff & Zoon'’s Handel. N. V........ 
Vis, P. C., & Co,..... ececcvcccccccsece 
Voigt Milling Co. .....sscccecsens cebse 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ............ coves 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ......... ese 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. ......... Cover 
Watson & Philip, Ltd...........+++- eee 
Watson-Higgins Milling Oo. ...... eee 
Weber Flour Mille Oo, ...+..--++sees ° 


Westcentral Cooperative Grain Cc... cece 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 


Western Star Mill Co........ ccovcceces 
Whitewater Flour Mills Oo.......... eee 
Wichita Flour Milla Oo.........+-+++++ 
Williams Bros. Co. .....eceececcecceece 
Williams, Cohen B., & Sons. boavetcvess 
Wilson & Dunlop, Sara: Sedooses eoces 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V.......seeeeee 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc...........-++++ 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 

- Ask for more details... 


MINNEAPOLIS I, 





Che Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 
MINN. 





























Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 





DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


N-RICHMENT-A WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
for uniform enrichment 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


“Dyox’’ “Novadelox”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 





Revolution in Minnesota 


**. . . There appeared in Minneapolis a wandering engineer, 


Edmond La Croix, who had come with his brother Nicolas out of 
Montreal looking for a place to employ the family talents. The 
La Croixs had been educated in France at the Ecole des Arts et 
Metiers. As professional engineers they had built mills in Minne- 
sota and experimented with a mechanism that came to be known 
as the ‘middlings purifier.’ This device cannot be called the in- 
vention of any one experimenter. Edmond La Croix had become 
familiar in France with the theory of the purifier and with one 
machine designed to make it function practically. But the inten- 
sive work that he did for George Christian in the remodeled Wash- 
burn B mill proved to be decisive in finding a solution for an 
ancient problem.”’ * 


For more about the adventures of the La Croixs, read 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. It 
traces the milling revolution in an information-packed chapter, and 
is available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly from 
the publisher, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 


General Mills 


*From BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY by James Gray, copyright 1954, University of Minnesota. 
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